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Steel Manufacturers Spend Almost Five Billions a Year—Page 253 


Closing the Big Sales 


The Wholesale Peddler as a Factor in Selling 
Bright Spots in Business for February 
Charles R. Wiers on Letter Writing 
Waking Up the Small Town Dealer 
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“I borrowed this from one of our best dealers. Pretty 
thing, isn’t it? Issued not a year ago—now a shadow 
of its former self —comes complete with two supple- 
ments and three price lists! A striking testimony of 
business loyalty! I wonder they order anything at all 
from us if they have to wade through such a mess!” 


That’s the trouble with a tight bound catalog. It doesn’t 
stay up-to-date. Scarcely is it out when changes are 
necessary. New prices—new items added—old ones 
dropped. The result — supplements, supplements, price 
lists, and supplements. Till finally a new catalog is 
printed and the whole futile, costly process is repeated ! 


The remedy is the proper kind of loose-leaf catalog. 
The initial cost is but little more. The ultimate cost is 
infinitely less. And your catalog then becomes — and 
stays—a living thing. Corrections and changes mean 
new sheets printed — not new supplements. Your cata- 
log — that you count on to bring your orders—is always 
up-to-date, neat, handy for instant reference. It builds 
confidence and builds business — for you. 


Perhaps you have never seriously considered a loose-leaf catalog. 
We will be glad to send you our literature and at your con- 
venience have one of our representatives call. Entirely without 
obligation of course. Just write us on your business letterhead 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Insure Yourself a Prosperous 
Year in Chicago 


1924 was a good year in Chicago for those who knew how to go after good 
business at its source—in the financially competent homes of Chicago and its 
thriving suburbs. The “How,” as experienced and successful advertisers testify 
by their advertising, is placing their sales messages in Chicago’s most effective 
sales medium—The Chicago Daily News. 


These are authoritative facts supported by authoritative figures. The lead- 
ership of The Daily News among Chicago daily newspapers in most important 
classifications, in the total volume of display advertising, in volume of local dis- 
play and in the number of classified advertisements printed, is attested in the 
following figures for the year 1924, supplied by the Advertising Record Co.: 


AUTOMOBILES FURNITURE 
The Daily News First........ 558,341 lines The Daily News First...... 1,047,546 lines 
SO TOME PONE. occ cece 445,399 lines SO Bio okvcccenves 736,867 lines 
BOOKS GROCERIES 
The Daily News First........ 153,061 lines The Daily News First........ 771,300 lines 
PUP MARE GONE... ice ccceees 91,070 lines Fe GO Bi oo va cceceses 686,296 lines 
CHURCHES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
The Daily News First........ 78,511 lines The Daily News First........ 144,947 lines 
ee ih. oiecreexcdas 33,742 lines TR CME GOES 6 oo a cstcesves 87,831 lines 
DEPARTMENT STORES in “Loop” “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 
The Daily News First...... 4,730,735 lines The Daily News First...... 1,635,407 lines 
The neut paper........... 2,264,291 lines eee THD IES 5 oo 5 occ cee 642,214 lines 
EDUCATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
The Daily News First........ 99,890 lines The Daily News First........ 245,437 lines 
The mext pOper.......scceces 89,201 lines Be MED GIs 6c cscs cc teas 227,245 lines 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First..... 15,099,527 lines 
ee ee 11,774,440 lines 


Successful advertisers know that the number of “want-ads” carried by a 
daily newspaper is an accurate index to its result-producing power in all classi- 
fications. The number of “want-ads” indicates the judgment of the local adver- 
tising experts who know the medium that brings results. 


In the year 1924 The Daily News printed 929,456 “want-ads,” 11,479 more 


than were printed by the Daily Tribune, the daily newspaper having the next 
highest score. 


These figures, which repeat with emphasis the story of years, justify the 
assertion that the way to insure good business in Chicago in the future is to 
follow the lead of the past and present that have proved so eminently successful, 
and seek business at its source in the financially competent homes of Chicago 
through Chicago’s most popular home newspaper, 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
First in Chicago 


Published and copyrighted 1925, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year, in advance 
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Get Straight 


on 
New Orleans! 


A lot of folks in other 
parts of the country have 
wrong ideas about New 
Orleans. The New Orleans 
of today is vastly different 
from the New Orleans of a 
generation or even a decade 
ago. 


That is one reason why 
The Times-Picayune has 
published a book—“First 
Market of the Prosperous 
South.” A request on your 
business stationery _ will 
bring you a copy free. Sales 
and advertising executives 
will find the book especially 
valuable. Address 201 
Times-Picayune 
New Orleans. 


Building, 


Che Times-Picayune 


SS NST FOR THE Souter 


Represented in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, 
Inc.; in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles by R. 
J. Bidwell Co. 
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THIS ISSUE AT A GLANCE 


ADVERTISING 

Cheltenham Bold says that business men 
have a lot of pet superstitions about ad- 
vertising that when given the test of care- 
ful analysis, tag the believer as a fit sub- 
ject for the booby hatch. Walking under 
the ladder, tossing salt over the shoulder 
and dodging black cats, are all as sensible 
in his opinion as practices otherwise ca- 
pable executives follow in some of their 
advertising and sales activities. Page 233. 


Wisconsin manufacturers went to the 
mat with the politicians and enlisted the 
aid of the farmers through the medium 
of newspapers and farm papers in the 
state. They did not try to sell commodi- 
ties, but devoted the space to‘telling facts 
about dangerous legislation that would 
drive business from the state. Page 247. 


After twenty-five years of business ac- 
tivity without advertising, the Jewel Tea 
Company changes its policy and augments 
its sales efforts by newspaper publicity. 
A test campaign was. started in Ohio in 
January, and if it proves a success, will 
be duplicated in several other states. 
Twenty-seven newspapers are carrying 
full page and half page ads emphasizing 
the story of direct to the home selling. 
O. B. Westphal, vice president, tells how 
and why they started to advertise. Page 
oe. 


CONVENTIONS 

In staging the best sales convention in 
its history, Northrup, King & Company 
built the program around the mock trial 
idea. A courtroom was fitted up, execu- 
tives of the company acted as judge and 
Prosecuting attorney, and star salesmen 
had to tell from the witness stand how 
they had established their records. C. A. 
Burnham, secretary of the company, tells 
how it was done. Page 261. 


DirEcT BY MAIL 

Passage of the postal rate bill is going 
to force a house-cleaning in the direct by 
mail literature that has been going out, 
according to David H. Colcord. When a 
man has to spend $9,000 where he for- 
merly spent $3,000, he wants to know 
pretty well in advance that the additional 
$6,000 will come back home. Page 237. 


DISTRIBUTION 

When it becomes known that one manu- 
facturer has a list of 220 wagon distribu- 
tors covering the eastern seaboard, and 
this is only a very small proportion of 
the number operating, the problem of the 
wholesale peddler recommends itself as 
deserving of consideration. Roy W. John- 
son points out that the sales executive 
who thinks this method of distribution is 
in the hands of a few rough necks and is 
nothing to worry about, is woefully short 
sighted. Page 221. 


Export MARKETS 

According to George de Witt Young, 
the greatest difficulty for an American 
manufacturer, in going after the business 
of Egypt, is to get right agents, but the 
results warrant the trouble. He points out 
that competition in this market will center 
around manufactured goods and tells how 
an American organization may go after 
and get a share of the business that is 
to be had. Page 263. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

Members of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association have passed a resolu- 
tion asking Congress to lay the cards on 
the table so far as anti-trust laws are 
concerned. According to many business 
men, something has to be done and done 
quickly to define the scope of authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and bills 
have been introduced in Corgress to bring 
this about, but too many executives are 
urging a revision, without saying what it 
is that should be revised. It is such an 
important matter that some predict it will 
have a part in the 1928 campaign. Page 
219. ; 


LETTERS 


Some one said that it was a good thing 
to count ten before speaking your mind 
when angry, and Charles R. Wiers tells 
why it is wise to stop, look and listen be- 
fore putting on paper the irascible things 
one might want to say in some business 
situation. He cites several instances 
wherein a letter dripping with milk and 
honey has smoothed over a touchy situa- 
tion and strengthened the relationship be- 
tween organizations. Page 229. 


SALES TACTICS 


There are three angles to the buying 
activities of the steel industry: executive, 
works management and purchasing depart- 
ments, according to the Dartnell investi- 
gator who asked sales managers how they 
put their names on the books of this great 
market. Average yearly purchases amount 
to almost $5,000,000,000, and it is strictly 
budgeted, but there are ways of stretching 
items in the budget, and sales executives 
who know tell how it is done. Page 253. 


The written proposal makes pessible the 
incorporation of many small details usu- 
ally overlooked by salesmen in the ordin- 
ary sales talk when a big contract is at 
stake. Here is a description of the meth- 
ods used by some sales managers in clos- 
ing big deals through written propositions 
in which the importance of the little things 
has been properly emphasized. Page 217. 


STIMULATING SALES 


An analysis of the dealer situation con- 
vinced the Bristol Stove and Foundry 
Company that by winding the alarm clock 
and waking up their retail outlets, they 
could stimulate sales tremendously. ‘They 
found the retailer too busy to look into the 
details of their proposition so they went 
to his customers, and the dealers found 
themselves overnight besieged with de- 
mands for more information. They had 
to get busy. Allen W. Rucker tells how 
the campaign was carried out. Page 239. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


“Extend the surveys of marketing areas, 
and make more of them each year,’ was 
the reply of A. Heath Onthank, Chief of 
the United States Department of Domes- 
tic Commerce, when asked what he would 
do with a larger appropriation. This de- 
partment is operating on a small budget 
now and Congress is being asked to in- 
crease it. Mr. Onthank tells how a small 
additional appropriation would enable the 
department to supply more market surveys, 
more reports on salesrsen’s problems, and 
other valuable data for the use of sales 
executives. Page 223. 
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‘ Some Interesting Pictures and Impressive Facts about the 


| om Spokane , ntry-The: Richest Territory 


of its size, } Natural Resources, 
1 | 


in The Whole Western Hemisphere - 


Heart of he 
Pacific 
Northwest 


Railroads Say 
About Spokane 


‘Financial and commer- 
cial capital of an inland 
Empire larger than the 
whole of France—an em- 
pire richest in natural re- 
sources of any territory its 
size in the Western Hemis- 
phere This is Spokane! 

From advertisement the three 


by 
railroads The C B. & Q.. The North- 
erm Pacific and Great Northern 
Railwa 


" *, ™ > ay. 
~Sas th the Bird Man Sees Spokane =Today. wy Sf S 


First View 
° 


Liumbering is in a flourishing condition; lead prices are twice the 7 
pre-war average, and the value of 1924 crops for Washington, oo 
and Idaho beat the normal year of 1922 by over $22,000,000 


This means big sales opportunities in The Spokane Country during 
the present year, since this section alone produces annually from 
1-11th to 1-9th of the Nation’s wheat; 1-5th of its commercial 
apples; 40% of its lead, and ships over $50,000,000 worth of lum- 
ber. Total new wealth for 1924 over $400,000,000. 


Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory make up one cohesive 
market of 564,000 consumers. Most of the 89,000 circulation of 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE .is confined to 
the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities and towns of the field. 


Yoav 2a 


THE SPORANE COUNTRY 


ODUCES Hi 
tae mi 
Value of Fruit Crops over $50,900,000 Annually 


Se 


fae complete coverage together with other things enumerated, 
xplains why so many national advertisers are intensifying sales 
orts here during 1925 


Send for Book of Facts about the Spokane Country Market 
and the Five Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 
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DOMINANT 
FARM MAGAZINES 


reer ‘lie Sieemeaaan -REVIEW| 
WM J MORTONCO 


s So-*_ 4" EVENING WEERLY ».s\~< — 
3 A (Gover 5 SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY UKE THE sanarn(- 


r 1 New Yorn Cmcaco easy MORNING = SUNDAY> TWIKE-AWEEK oT oe WasmincTON FARMER 
MG. MOGENSEN @CO Inc THE \OAHO FARMER e 
Esl San Paancitco i ANGELES Spokane Baily Chronicle THE OREGON FARMER 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
PRODUCES 1-10TH OF THE | 
Y,~ NATION’S TOTAL WHEAT CROP. 


te) 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 

PRODUCES 40 PER CENT OF 

ALL THE LEAD MINED IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


4 Ty Spokane Country Sawmill 
THIS SECTION —_ aos LARGEST FP 4 

REMAININ F WHITE 
PINE TIMBER 1 iN THE WORLD. 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY—522 CITIES 
(I%¢S] AND TOWNS WITH 97,000 FAMILIES. 
CIRCULATION OVER 89,000. 
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The Dartnell Loose-Leaf Sales Letter Collection 


E have taken about two hundred of the best letters and the most 
resultful business- producing pieces and reproduced them in 
actual size, or described them on individual loose-leaf sheets. 


Then we have arranged these two hundred business-getting ideas in 
a special ring binder under leather-tabbed guides for ready use. 
It is a most interesting and a most valuable collection of data. 


Typical Selling Plans this Data contains 


The “Wonderful Penny” Letter of the Bankers Trust 
Company 


The Use of Part Payment Checks in a Mail Order 
Letter 


The “Two Sided” Letter of the Economy Engineer- 
ing Company 

Various Plans for Making the Testimonial a Greater 
Factor in Letters 

Stunt Letters that have Made Good in a Big Way 

The Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlop Russian Ruble Plan 

The Continental Paper Bag Company’s Rotten Egg 
Letter 

Some Unusually Original and Effective Acknowledg- 
ment Letters 


Fifteen Different Plans for Following up Inquiries— 
Including the Card Plan 

Unusual Advance Cards Sent Out by Both Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers 

A series of Advance Letters used by Aetna Insur- 

' ance Company successfully 

Eight Letters that Proved Effective in Collecting 
Small Accounts 

The Elgin Dairy Farms “Mutt and Jeff” Collection 
Letter 

ow Letter-heads and Suggestive Letter-head 

eas 


A “You to Me” Letter that Saved a Slipping Sales- 
man 


: Price on approval, $10.00, complete with binder 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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Making spoken words permanent 


N entirely new method of 
phonograph recording has 
made possible the use of minia- 
ture advertising records for the 
permanent broadcasting of sales 
talks. These records will repro- 
duce your talk in loud, clear, nat- 
ural tones, and the persuasive, 
convincing qualities of the human 
voice will make your statements 
much more interesting and effect- 
ive than if expressed in cold type. 


These advertising records are 


The illustration shows an 
advertising record mailed 
by The Barrett Company 
(Barrett Specifications ) to 
a list of 70,000 dealers. 
Their message contained 
175 words and announced 
their 1925 plans. Ask the 
Barrett Company about the 
results of this unique method 
of getting a message across. 


light, flexible and unbreakable. 
They can be played hundreds of 
times without deterioration. They 
can be sent through the mail in 
an ordinary envelope under 2c 
postage or attached to a post card 
and mailed for 1c. 


The price is so low to make them 
practically the cheapest, as well as 
the most effective direct-by-mail 
sales device that has been created. 


Write for sample records and 
detailed information. 


ADVERTISING RECORD CORPORATION 
Cliffside, New Jersey 
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The President of Connecticut Electric Mfg.,Co. 
refers to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


as “our business paper” 
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Connecticut Electric Mfa. Co.’s advertisement in the 
January issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is “ou: 
business paper” to 15,000 electrical contractor- 
dealers, jobbers and central-station-electric- 
shop managers—the men who handle the bulk 
of all sales of electrical appliances, lighting fix- 
tures, wiring supplies and other electrical 
goods. The advertiser knows! 


Electrical 
Merchandising 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: 


Published Every-Other-Saturday for Those 
Marketing Through National Sales Organizations 
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Satisfied 


Customers 


“We have had Needlecraft 
in our family since the 
first issue.” 


—Mrs. B. M. D., Ore. 


“No magazine contains the 
useful things found in 
Needlecraft.” 


—Mrs. M. S., Towa 


“I have every issue of 
Needlecraft for the past 
eight years.” 


—Mrs. W. L. M., Conn. 


“Needlecraft gets better 
and dearer to me as the 
years go by.” 

—Miss V. B., Wyo. 


“I rarely fail to find in 
Needlecraft the exact 
thing that fills a particular 
need.” 


—Mrs. L. J. A., New York 


Testimonials? Yes. 


“Old Stuff?” Exactly— 


but a satisfied customer will 
ever remain the greatest single 
factor in the building of business. 


Needlecraft 


Magazine 


has more than a 
1,000,000 of them. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager, Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives, Boston 
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A. H. OGLE, formerly associated with 
Elks Magazine; Erwin, Wasey and Com- 
pany, and the American Legion Weekly, 
has been made advertising manager of 
The Wahl Company, makers of Eversharp 


pens and pencils. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit an- 
nounces the appointment of B. J. PARSONS 
as director of merchandising service with 
headquarters in their Chicago office. Mr. 
Parsons .has_ represented the Standard 
Farm Papers in the middle west for the 
past two years, prior to which he was in 
the service department of The J. Walter 
Thompson company, advertising agency. 


FLETCHER RICHARDS, a member of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company staff for the 
past six years, has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager of the company. 


FREDERICK Moser has affliated himself 
with Joseph Ewing’s marketing service, as 
manager of the sales cost study depart- 
ment. O. G. CARPENTER, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago; and 
recently with Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York, has also joined the staff of Joseph 
Ewing. The Angier Corporation, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., makers of paper products, 
have appointed Mr. Ewing marketing 
counsel, 


W. W. SHANNON, formerly sales and 
advertising manager for the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, New York, was made 
general manager of Thomas J. Lipton 
Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


WitutiaM FE. HuMpurey, formerly a 
member of Congress from Washington, has 
been appointed by President Coolidge to 
the Federal Trade Commission, to take 
the place of Nelson B. Gaskill, whose 
term has expired. 


Announcement has been made by O. 
LEE HArRISON, vice president and general 
manager of the Dayton Engineering Labo- 
ratories, of the appointment of Epwarp V. 
RIPPINGILLE as sales manager for Delco 
starting, lighting and ignition products. 


C. H. RovusTer has succeeded Mr. 
Schmidt as sales director of the Streit- 
mann Biscuit Company, Cincinnati. Mr. 
Schmidt resigned on account of illness. 


that” 


—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, formerly executive 
vice president, was elected president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and former president Harry B. 
THAYER was elected chairman of the 
board. 


Van B. Hooper, sales manager for the 
Luther Grinder Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has resigned but has not an- 
nounced his new connection. 


JosEPpH FRENCH JOHNSON, dean of the 
School of Commerce of New York Uni- 
versity, and president of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, passed away on Janu- 
ary 22, at Newfoundland, N. S. 


The American Fair Trade League an- 
nounces that Miss Exsiz E. WILSON, treas- 
urer of the League of Advertising Women, 
has joined the active staff of the American 
Fair Trade League for special work in 
connection with honest advertising, trade 
mark protection and price standardization. 


W. F. Marr, director of sales and vice 
president of the Ohio Electric Company, 
Inc., New York City, has resigned. Mr. 
Marr was formerly general sales manager 
of the American Ironing Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, and for thirteen years gen- 
eral sales manager of the McCaskey Reg- 
ister Company, Alliance, Ohio. He has 
not announced his plans for the future. 


Georce Horre, formerly with the Phil- 
lips-Jones Corporation, manufacturers of 
Van Heusen collars and shirts, is now gen- 
eral sales manager of William A. Rogers, 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, New York, makers of 
Heirloom Plate. 


B. FRANKLIN CONNER, general sales 
manager for the Auburn Button Works, 
Auburn, N. Y., has resigned to become 
sales manager of the moulding divisions 
of the Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 


A. A. SERVA, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the United Electric Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, and president of the 
Ohio Electric Company, New York, has 
resigned and will be succeeded by A. B. 
CuiarK, formerly general manager of Al- 
torfer Brothers, Peoria, Illinois. Mr. Serva 
will resume his former position as assist- 
ant to E. A. LANGENBACH, president of the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation. 
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(oncerning 


Cosmopolitan 


.... with which is combined Hearst’s International 


NE of the easiest ways to get 
() the newsdealer to take more 
magazines than heshould... 

more than the public want...is to 


tell him that he can send back with 
full credit all copies he does not sell. 


(@ Even though the importance of 
combining Hearst’s International with 
March Cosmopolitan and the sheer 
merit of this new magazine warrants 
the breaking of all rules and preced- 
ents, we have, nevertheless, believed 
that the best interests of all (our 
own, the newsdealers and the ad- 
vertisers) would best be served by 


continuing, as we have in the past, ° 


a limited return privilege. Conse- 
quently, the newsdealer was so in- 
formed before any orders were taken. 


(@ The orders for che March issue 


exceed by a wide margin the com- 
bined net newsstand sale of De- 
cember Cosmopolitan and December 
Hearst’s International and greatly ex- 
ceed the anticipated combined net 
sale of March Cosmopolitan and 
March Hearst’s International had the 
two continued separately....It seems 
to us that these figures and this at- 
titude on the part of the trade, held 
down by very definite restrictions, 
is one of the most significant things 
that could possibly happen. 


@ We have wanted to mention all 
this for two reasons.... first, that 
you may know that the selling and 
promotionofthecombined magazine 
is being done on a sound basis, and, 
second, that you may continue to 
realize to what heights the new mag- 
azine is destined to climb. 


Ora 


SSF 


Cosmopolitan offers a greater percentage 
of circulation at the points of greatest 
sales opportunity...therefore there is 


less waste in Cosmopolitan. 
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Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“PTHE American Language” by H. L. Mencken 
cites the trade-mark “Vaseline” as one which 

has become so popular and widely familiar that 

the Chesebrough Manufacturing Company fre- 

quently and emphatically needs call attention to the 

fact that this trade-mark is its own legal property. 


But this whole-hearted acceptance of the trade- 
mark ‘Vaseline’ is only significant of the 
tremendous popularity of the “Vaseline” Prep- 
arations. They fill a real need in the households 
of the entire world. 


How perfectly the advertising of “Vaseline” 
Preparations hews to the line of “Truth Well 
Told” is plainly evidenced by history, for upon 
this principle the business of “Vaseline” Jelly 
and Specialties has been consistently enlarged 
during the thirteen years that the McCann 
Company has been responsible for it. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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A Dartnell 


Publication 


Volume Eight 


Chicago, February 7, 1925 


Number Three 


Closing the Big Sale That Hinges 
on Small Details 


One Method of Sending the Complete Story of Your Proposition 
Beyond the Closed Doors of Executives Who Can Say “Yes” or No” 


HE Chicago district man- 
ager of an internationally 
known manufacturer in the 


electrical field recently closed a 
contract with one of the leading 
jobbers in the Chicago district. 
Nearly every salesman who had 
worked in the Chicago office for 
the past ten years had been after 
this jobbing account. All had 
failed miserably. 


What made the order more de- 
sirable was the fact that the big 
jobber was handling part of the 
company’s line which was mar- 
keted by a different selling organ- 
ization of the same manufacturer. 
Salesmen, former branch man- 
agers, men from the home office, 
engineering men, and several of 
the major executives had “worked 
on” the jobber. 


From now on I am going to let 
the district manager himself tell 
the story, because it shows how 
often a written proposition, which 
presents all the details, can swing 
a big order. Moreover, it shows 
how easy it is for one sales mau- 
ager to pick up an idea from a 
different field. 


“One day last fall an insurance 
man came into my office and asked 
permission to examine all my life, 
accident, and income insurance 
policies. He explained that his 
company made a specialty of ana- 
lyzing a man’s insurance needs and 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


recommending any changes which 
might be necessary to put a man’s 
insurance on a business basis. He 
seemed to know a lot about me 
and my personal problems in the 
future. Because I was consider- 
ably impressed with his knowledge 
of the subject of life insurance, I 
gave him all my policies and took 
his receipt for them. 


Telling the Complete Story 


“In a short time another man 
from the same concern returned 
with all my policies fixed up in a 
leather bound portfolio with my 
name stamped in gold on the 
cover. There was a written analy- 
sis of each policy, together with a 
vast amount of vital information 
about insurance and my particular 
needs. When I had finished read- 
ing the entire proposition I was 
very much impressed with the 
thoroughness with which they had 
gone into my problems. They had 
laid out a complete financial pro- 
gram for me. 

“The more I thought about their 
method the more it seemed to me 
we had been muffing our chances 
for closing this jobbing contract 
which had been the ambition of 
our staff for many years. I de- 
cided that we had been telling our 
story piecemeal, never really pre- 
senting a comprehensive analysis 
of just what we had to offer. 


“IT tried to put myself in the 
place of this jobbing concern. We 
were asking them to throw over a 
line which they had handled with 
eminent success for many years. 
We were asking them to make a 
complete ‘about face’. and go to 
their customers with a line which 
they had been competing with. In 
my own mind I felt that we actu- 
ally had more to offer than our 
competitor. But I soon saw that 
we had been assuming too much. 
We had left the burden of proof 
up to the customer by assuming 
that he was as unfamiliar with our 
line and the service we could offer 
as we were. 


“T started in to make a complete 
analysis of what we had to offer. 
First I obtained a list of territories 
covered by the jobber’s salesmen. 
Then I made maps of each of these 
territories and showed how our 
men worked each of their sales- 
men’s territories. It was easy to 
show that we could offer them 
more support than they were get- 
ting. All this information, with 
the necessary charts and maps was 
prepared in written form and 
bound into a portfolio. 

“Next I took up the matter of 
stocks, and proximity of factories 
and warehouses. I showed that 
we had manufacturing facilities 
within the jobber’s territory, and 
that we carried three warehouses 
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of stock in the immediate vicinity. 
This information was also drawn 
up in chart form, with a written 
comparison of our service with 
that he was receiving from our 
competitor. 

“Every phase of our proposition 
was analyzed with equal care. 
Nothing was left untold, and no 
facts were taken for granted. lI 
assumed the prospect had never 
heard of us, knew nothing about 
our policies and little, if anything, 
about the line itself. He had 
heard our story many times; often 
our salesmen had rushed over to 
see him with one idea in mind, and 
had expected to close the business 
cn the spot, on the strength of one 
fact, or one point which loomed 
large in the salesman’s mind. 

“When I had finished writing up 
my proposal, I had a rather size- 
able volume. It was easy to make 
an appointment to see the presi- 
dent of the jobbing concern. When 
I began to unfold my portfolio ! 
could see his interest rise at once. 
My analyses of territories, ship- 
ping facilities and advertising 
helps were carefully studied. He 
overlooked nothing, and the con- 
tract was closed without delay. 


Details That Counted 


“All the points I brought out 
were little things in themselves. 
Many of the points which I went 
into most carefully were details 
which the other salesmen had 
neglected to call to his attention; 
they were trifles too small to 
bother with when such a big 
sale was in the air. But they 
closed the contract—the 
most important this office 
has closed in many years.” 

The district manager’s 
story is but a suggestion 
of what can be done with 
written propositions in 
selling. Although there 
of course, nothing 
new about selling with 
the aid of written prop- 
ositions, it is surprising 
how few - sales 
managers have 
worked out a 
‘real plan for 
the use of then. 
Many are mak- 
ing the same 
mistakes made 
by the electrical 
manufacturer’s 


is, 
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salesmen. They take too much 
for granted. They leave the story 
half told. 

Nowadays, when nearly all big 
sales have to be passed on by a 
committee or by some inaccessible 
“higher up,” we can’t expect to do 
our propositions justice by leaving 
the salesman’s story to be retold 
by some third party who has lis- 
tened to the salesman and de- 
pended on his memory for the 
important details. 


One Company’s Method 


The Thomas Cusack Company 
has developed a plan for selling 
advertising campaigns which leave 
nothing unsaid, and which enables 
the salesman to get his story over 
tc the men who may be able to say 
“no,” but whom he can’t see in 
person. 

The plan used by the Cusack 
Company makes use of an enor- 
mous portfolio. It is so large that 
once a man gets it on his desk he 
must look at it. It demands atten- 
tion by its size alone. When one 
of the Cusack men has a prospect 
interested to the point of wanting 
to go into details, a complete plan 
is mapped out. Photos of avail- 
able spaces and suggested designs 
for the advertiser’s copy are made 
up. A list of towns is made up 
and a detailed description of each 
location is written. Above the 
typewritten description of the 
location is pasted an actual photo- 
graph. Supplementing this is de- 
tailed data regarding the 
amount of traffic which 
passes each location. 

In addition to the data 
regarding the locations and 
the copy itself. 
is a description 


This huge portfolio helped sell a dozen men and closed one of the biggest 
sales of the year for Thos. Cusack Company 
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of the complete plan of advertising 
suggested, facts about the medium 
and an outline of methods for mer- 
chandising the advertising. When 
the salesman calls with this port- 
folio, it is often necessary to leave 
it for some time for a considera- 
tion. When the prospect says, “T’ll 
take it up with the big boss and 
let you know,” the salesman can 
go away knowing that he has left 
a silent salesman on the job that 
can answer any questions which 
may arise when the advertising 
committee is in conference. On 
one big contract which was re- 
cently closed with the aid of one 
of the big portfolios, the prospect 
required several months to make 
up his mind. When the portfolio 
was finally returned with the 
order, it was completely worn out. 
Its dog-eared edges showed that it 
had been frequently referred to. 
The advertiser said, “Hardly a day 
has passed for the last few months 
that someone in our organization 
hasn't referred to this portfolio. 
Sales managers, advertising men, 
the president, vice-president, treas- 
urer, secretary—everybody in our 
executive and management divi- 
sions has constantly referred to 
and studied this proposal.” 


Plan May Be Simplified 


It isn’t necessary for every sales 
manager to go into as much detail 
as the Cusack Company does. Not 
every proposition has all the rami- 
fications of a nation-wide outdoor 
advertising campaign. But even 
the simplest sales can be speeded 
up by using the written proposi- 
tion. It isn’t necessary to have an 
elaborate portfolio with leather 
covers and thong-tied mountings. 
Often a single sheet of paper set- 
ting forth all the various details 
is enough, 

Purchasing agents welcome 
a written proposition because 

it enables them to present a 

complete story to higher 

executives without leav- 
ing chances 
open for mis- 
understandings 
or for the omis- 
sion of import- 
ant material 
specifications, 
price and deliv- 
ery agreements 
and other de- 
tails. 


Are We In For Another Emotional 
Jag Over the Anti-Trust Laws? 


If So—Then It Will Be Well to Get It Clearly Fixed In Our 
Minds What We Really Want Before Beating the Tom-Toms 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor, ‘‘Sales Management’ Magazine 


sk big feature of the New 
York convention of the 
National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association, January 19-22, 
was the adoption of a resolution 
calling for revision of the anti- 
trust laws. The association quotes 
a statement made in 1908 by ex- 
President Taft, now Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, to the effect 
that “the time had come for an 
amendment making clearer the 
distinction between lawful agree- 
ments, reasonably _ restraining 
trade, and those which are per- 
nicious in effect,” and calls for a 
change in the law which will per- 
mit cooperation among producers 
that is economically useful, while 
forbidding agreements that are 
likely to produce monopolies. 


Act Considered Inadequate 


The resolution is to be sent 
not only to members of Congress 
and other government officials, but 
tc other trade associations as well, 
in the effort to secure similar 
action. Coming from so import- 
ant and powerful a source as the 
association of dry goods jobbers, 
the action bears considerable sig- 
nificance as an item of news. 


Aside from this, however, there 
is plenty of evidence that a revi- 
sion of the laws against restraint 
of trade is at least a possibility oi 
the near future. Dissatisfaction 
with the present situation has been 
growing rapidly of late, and impa- 
tience with the whole system clear 
down to the basic Sherman Act 
itself has been pretty widely ex- 
pressed. At the last session of 
Congress a bill was introduced to 
abolish the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Senator Wadsworth 
of New York is now sponsoring a 
bill to revise the procedure of the 
commission along the lines sug- 
gested by Commissioner Gaskill in 
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his minority report which was 
submitted last December. 

An identical bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Represen- 
tative Williams of Michigan. Re- 
ports from Washington indicate 
that President Coolidge favors a 
rather drastic overhauling of the 
situation, and it is known that 
Secretary Hoover is not altogether 
in sympathy with the attitude of 
the Department of Justice on the 
subject of trade association activ- 
ities. Little may come of all this 
immediately, but the signs are 
pointing pretty unmistakably to 
another general upheaval of the 
subject similar to that which took 
place ten years ago, bringing 
forth the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

From present indications it is 
not at all unlikely that this de- 
mand for a modification of the 
anti-trust restrictions may provide 
one of the major “issues” in the 
presidential campaign of 1928, if it 
does not come to the front in the 
congressional elections next year. 


Clear Up the Issues Now 


Perhaps that may seem to be 
looking pretty far ahead. But 
right now, in advance of any defi- 
nite organized campaign with a 
particular object in view, and be- 
fore the well-known band wagon 
appears on the scene, is the time 
when business men should be get- 
ting their thoughts clear on the 
subject, and making up their 
minds what they really want done 
about it. Now is none too.soon to 
prevent a repetition of the pulling 
and hauling of 1913 and 1914. 
There is no subject of legislation 
that is of such vital importance to 
all business men as this is, and 
none which requires more careful 
consideration. There is no subject 
which sales executives can less 


afford to toss into the arena as a 
football for the politicians. 


Without ‘very much doubt there 
are many business men whose 
experience with the present law 
has been such as would lead them 
to join in almost any demand for 
a change, even to the sweeping 
aside of the principles expressed in 
the Sherman Act. This attitude is 
quite understandable, and there is 
plenty of sympathy for it. 

But therein lies the greatest 
danger in the whole situation ; that 
the natural human exasperation 
with injustice and uncertainty and 
hair-splitting technicalities may 
overreach itself, and assume that 
because the superstructure is full 
of glaring faults and inequalities, 
the principle upon which it 1s 
based is equally to be condemned. 


Principle or Practice at Fault? 


It may be unpalatable, but it is 
true, that many of those who are 
most vigorous in their condemna- 
tion of the Sherman Act owe their 
independent business existence to 
the principle expressed in it. That 
principle, be it noted, was not a 
new thing in the year 1890, when 
Senator Sherman expressed it in 
the form of a statute. It was not 
altogether new in the age of the 
English Tudors, when parliaments 
wrangled over laws against “en- 
grossing, regrating and forestall- 
ing.” You will find at least a 
glimmer of it in the Great Charter 
that the barons exacted from King 
John at Runnymede, in the year 
1215. It echoes in the Declaration 
of Independence, and guided the 
framers of the Constitution. A 
fairly venerable principle, as a 
matter of fact, and one which we 
might have difficulty in doing 
without. 

Indeed, there is nothing. myste- 
rious about it. It is merely the 
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principle that every English- 
speaking man has felt in his bones 
for centuries—that he had an “in- 
alienable right” to choose the line 
of work he preferred, and to be 
let alone in the pursuit of it. In 
other words, if Mr. George East- 
man felt the desire to go into the 
photographic business, he had a 
right to do so without asking leave 
of anybody, and if Mr. Isidore 
Schmaltz preferred cutting up 
sides of beef to delivering grocer: 
ies, he was equally at liberty to 
indulge in it. 

It was mainly to protect that 
right that the Sherman Act was 
drawn, at a time when a number 
of business organizations had 
grown so great that they were in 
a position to deprive others of :t 
so far as their own fields were 
concerned. That right of individ- 
ual liberty was felt to be so pre- 
cious that no combination, or con- 
spiracy, or monopoly could be pez- 
mitted to interfere with it, or to 
put itself in any position where it 


might have the power to interfere. 

The Sherman Act goes consider- 
ably farther than that, of course. 
It prohibits all combinations or 
agreements that result in “re- 
straint of trade.” It is at least 
open to argument that many of the 
agreements thus declared to be un- 
lawful would result in actual bene- 
fit to the public, and to the trade 
involved. It is not necessary to 
regard the statute of 1890 as a 
sacred thing, or to assume that the 
principle involved cannot be more 
clearly and definitely expressed. 
But the principle itself is not de- 
batable unless we are prepared to 
revise our whole commercial sys- 
tem and go back to something 
approximating the Bourbon theory 
of divine right. 

It seems hardly necessary to 
point out what would in all prob- 
ability happen to the “small fry” 
concerns in any important indus- 
try if the Sherman Act were re- 
pealed. And before beginning to 
beat the tom-toms in the ears of 
Congress for a wholesale revision 


of the anti-trust laws, sales. execu- 
tives will do well to consider the 
whole matter rather carefully in 
deciding where the process is go- 
ing to leave them. It is necessary 
to realize that something consider- 
ably more vital is involved than 
the mere opportunity to maintain 
resale prices, or prevent overpro- 


duction, or establish uniform 
methods of cost accounting. 
“Sales Management” believes 


that a genuine revision of the 
present laws would be highly de- 
sirable. Business men should be 
relieved from some of the intoler- 
able features of the Trade Com- 
mission’s activities, and no one 
would suffer if the Clayton Act 
were sunk without a trace. But the 
business community cannot afford 
to start another emotional jambo- 
ree with the Congressional mon- 
key-wrench, such as occurred a 
dozen years ago. Before we join 
in the demand for revision, let’s 
be reasonably certain just what it 
is we want revised. 


Defines Position of A. N. A. On Agency 


Editor, “Sales Management”: I 
was much interested to read in 
your issue of January 10 a note to 
the effect that certain small news- 
paper publishers are believed to be 
at the bottom of the current com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the A. A. A. A. 
and others “rather than the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers as 
some authorities seem to believe.” 

The note continues, “It has been 
contended by some that the A. N. 
A., because of their known objec- 
tion to the agency differential 
system, instigated the complaint, 
but our investigation does not 
corroborate this in any manner.” 

May I say that we appreciate 
your care in endeavoring to make 
sure that your readers do not 
interpret “Cheltenham  Bold’s” 
references to the people who “per- 
suaded” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as applying to this Asso- 
ciation? 

In view, however, of the fact 
that you refer to a “known 
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Compensation 


objection to the agency differential 
system” and to the belief of “au- 
thorities” that our Association is 
the “instigator” of the complaint, I 
believe we should make our posi- 
tion clear beyond question. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has no connection with 
the proceedings in question, as 
complainant, or in any other way 
whatsoever. It has not had any 
such connection in the past, nor 
does it intend to have any such 
connection in the future. 

Our attitude toward the present 
agency system is one which should 
be weil known, yet unfortunately 
it has been widely misrepresented. 
We believe that the present 
method of agency remuneration, 
whereby the agent is employed by 
the advertiser, yet is paid by the 
publisher in proportion to his pur- 
chases, is economically quite as 
unsound in principle as it would 
be for the purchasing agent of 
any business to be paid by the 
firms from which he buys goods in 


proportion to the volume of his 
purchases. 

We recognize, however, that 
this system is the system exten- 
sively in use, and we do not expect 
a precipitate change nor do we 
believe an abrupt change would be 
desirable. We do believe that in 
the evolution of advertising, a 
change is inevitable. 

We believe that the advertising 
agency has done a work of tre- 
mendous value and importance in 
helping to develop advertising to 
its present standard and that the 
agency is an indispensable factor 
to the majority of advertisers. 

Evolution is at work in all ad- 
vertising. There is no question 
that the advertiser can get today 
more service from his agency than 
it was ever possible to get before, 
both because he has learned how 
to work with his agency and be- 
cause in the agency itself evolution 
and development are going on. 
—Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., G. Lynn Sumner, President. 
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The Wholesale Peddler as a Factor 


in Distribution 


Manufacturers and Jobbers Should Study and Watch Growth of Bread 
Route Plan of Selling Used by Independent Wagon Distributors 


NDER the surface of things 

—considerably underneath 

in many instances—a new 
merchandising factor has been 
developing in late years in the 
form of the motor-truck or wagon 
distributor. There is nothing very 
sensational in that statement. 
Most specialty men, especially in 
grocery lines, have run into the 
peripatetic truck driver at some 
time or other; here, there or else- 
where. But with a few conspicu- 
ous exceptions, they have not 
taken him seriously, or stopped to 
inquire what his activities might 
or might not signify in the general 
scheme of things. 


Wagons Gaining Importance 


Most specialty manufacturers 
know as an item of general infor- 
mation that wagon distributors 
exist, and have an equally vague 
idea of their methods of operation. 
Beyond that, they are most likely 
to shrug their shoulders when the 
subject is mentioned. A_ few 
rough-necks more or less, carting 
spot delivery stocks of potato 
chips and mayonnaise around the 
country is nothing worth worrying 
about. 


On the other hand, there are 
perhaps half a dozen concerns, 
some of them manufacturers of 
nationally known products, that 
take a radically different view of 
the matter. Not only is the wagon 
distributor rapidly becoming the 
most important factor in their dis- 
tribution over a wide stretch of 
territory, but they are making 
plans to encourage the develop- 
ment on the broadest possible 
scale. Some of them go so far as 
to state that this development 
means the end of the old-line job- 
bing house, so far as specialty dis- 
tribution is concerned. The recent 
activity of certain jobbers in estab- 
lishing one-man, cash and carry 
branches, is attributed to an 


By Roy W. Johnson 


attempt to meet this new competi- 
tion, and if the spread of wagon 
distribution continues at its pres- 
ent rate of increase, they declare 
that it is only a question of a short 
time before the old-line jobber is 
eliminated from the picture. 

Probably the truth lies some- 
where between those two ex- 
tremes. The jobber’s obituary will 
probably not be printed for a good 
while to come; but on the other 
hand this investigation has turned 
up plenty of evidence that the 
manufacturer who shrugs his 
shoulders at the idea is likely to 
be overlooking something of con- 
siderable importance. 

It may come as a shock to some 
of them to be told that one con- 
cern has a list of 220 of these 
wagon distributors, covering thie 
eastern seaboard from Maine to 
Florida, each with a “trading 
radius” of from forty to seventy 
dealer calls per day. Another con- 
cern is said to be actually distrib- 
uting through more than 150 
wagons in Ohio, Kentucky, and 


Indiana. In the state of New Jersey 
alone, there are four wagon dis- 
tributors, in Camden, Red Bank, 
Newark and Passaic, operating in 
the neighborhood of a dozen 
trucks, and covering practically 
every highway of any consequence 
in the state. One wagon distribu- 
tor in Scranton, Pennsylvania, op- 
erates seventeen trucks on regular 
schedule, each with a radius of 
thirty to fifty miles per day. 

Each of these trucks carries a 
stock of three or four specialties 
(seldom more than that), follows 
a regular route on schedule. calls 
on every dealer within its radius, 
makes spot delivery in any quan- 
tity desired, and gets immediate 
payment in cash. Average daily 
sales per truck seldom fall below 
$150, and in exceptional cases run 
as high as $300. 

The great difficulty in connec- 
tion with wagon distribution at 
the present stage of development 
lies in the fact that the distributor, 
important as he has become, does 
not represent an organized branch 


Hundreds of these wagon distributors are beginning to be a real factor in 
distribution because the merchant can buy a day’s supply every 
morning and have it delivered on the spot 
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of merchandising—in fact is not 
organized at all. The great ma- 
jority of these men were orig- 
inally drivers of delivery trucks 
for jobbers or manufacturers, who 
traveled regular routes, built up an 
acquaintance among the trade, 
saved their money, bought a truck 
and set themselves up in business 
without asking leave of anybody. 
They made their own private 
arrangements with manufacturers 
and shut up about it. So did the 
manufacturers, for obvious reasons 
generally. 

Whence it comes about that you 
will inquire in vain for any com- 
mercial lists of wagon distributors. 
The manufacturer who has dug up 
any such list is likely to regard it 
in the light of a trade secret, and 
guard it with considerable care 
and circumspection. It has been 
somewhat difficult, as a matter of 
fact, to secure the information con- 
tained in this article. Many of 
those who are using wagon distri- 
bution prefer not to talk about the 
subject at all. 

From the foregoing it is plain 
that these distributors are not spe- 
cialty salesmen in any ordinary 
sense of the term. They are for 
the most part extremely rough and 
ready individuals, knowing little 
about merchandising theory and 
caring less. They know the ca- 
pacity of a truck, down to the last 
square inch of floor space, and 
they know exactly what each 
square inch must produce in sales 
volume to pay them a profit over 
operating costs. They also know 
their trade by its first 


competing with this form of serv- 
ice, for the dealer knows exactly 
what day the truck will be around 
again with a supply of the goods 
in whatever quantity is desired. 

So far, the development of this 
system on any large scale seems 
to be mainly in the grocery spe- 
cialty field, though it is beginning 
to develop here and there in con- 
nection with certain hardware ac- 
cessories, such as automobile tire 
chains. There is at least one wagon 
distributor covering most of the 
western end of Long Island with 
a line of this character, and there 
are others scattered in densely 
populated territory mainly along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


Main Development in Groceries 


We have not succeeded in dis- 
covering any instances of it else- 
where, but that is not necessarily 
an indication that it does not exist, 
or that it could not profitably be 
developed. Manufacturers are so 
inclined to reticence on the subject 
that failure to find it does not al- 
ways mean that it is not there. 

So far as the grocery field is 
concerned, however, it has devel- 


oped so far that several concerns 


are making it the backbone of 
their retail distribution in many 
localities in eastern territory, and 
it looks to the investigator suff- 
ciently well established to be 
worth taking seriously. 

One sales executive in particular 
is using wagon distributors with 
marked success in getting retail 
distribution for a highly competi- 


tive food product, whose main 
appeal is superior quality at a 
higher price. Starting from noth- 
ing at all a year ago in a certain 
territory, he has now in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty wagon distrbu- 
tors on a minimum basis of forty 
cases per month, who are making 
an average of 380 calls per week 
apiece. About a month ago, he 
sent out a letter to a list of forty- 
five others that he had dug up, and 
received replies from forty-one 
asking for details of the proposi- 
tion. Ten of the forty-one had 
been interviewed when this infor- 
mation was secured, and ten sales 
on the minimum forty-case basis 
had resulted. 

“These wagonmen are keen 
enough to take on a new proposi- 
tion,” he said, “but it has got to 
be taken to them, and you have 
got to talk their language in sell- 
ing it to them. They are truck- 
drivers, remember, not merchan- 
dising men, and most of them have 
been stung often enough to be 
extremely wary of the ordinary 
sales talk. One of them showed 
me, for example, about fifty cases 
of pickles stacked up in the rear 
end of his garage, that some spe- 
cialty salesman had sold him on 
the national advertising-quick 
turnover argument. He took our 
product on without serious diffi- 
culty, however, when he was con- 
vinced that it had the quality to 
bring repeat orders, and could be 
bought profitably on a basis of ten 
cases a week. 

“These wagonmen are enterpris- 

ing enough, when you 


name, so to speak, have a 
very clear notion of the 
dealer’s requirements in 
the few products they sell, 
and in many cases they 
simply bring him in what 
he is going to need, put it 
on the shelf or in the 
showcase, and collect the 
cash for it. 

It is simply a broader 
application of the methods 
followed for years. by the 
bakery concerns, and in- 
deed many of the inde- 
pendent wagonmen were 
originally drivers for bak- 
eries. The jobber or the 
manufacturer’s specialty 


territories. 


How’s business in Pittsburgh? 


It should be good right now. Turn 
back to “Bright Spots in Business, 
you will find some valuable facts about 

. forty business centers which you can 
pass on to your salesmen to show them 
why they should be making a drive for 
more orders during February. 


“Bright Spots” will appear every other 
issue throughout the year. 
cities will not be listed every time—new 
ones will be added as we are able to 
secure authentic information from new 
The purpose of the section 
is to furnish material that will encourage 
salesmen to make their sales efforts more 
productive by showing them why busi- 
ness should be good. 


and 


The same 


meet them on their own 
ground—but ffirst of all 
you have got to find them. 
That is no child’s play, and 
there is mighty little 
poetry in it, I can assure 


you. They aren’t listed 
anywhere, don’t classify 
themselves from other 


truckmen, and haven’t any 
office as a general rule. 
They own or rent a garage 
somewhere to house their 
truck and provide what 
warehouse space they need, 
and for the most part they 
are out on the route from 
6:30 in the morning to 9 
or 10 o’clock at night. 
Spending a winter evening 


salesman is at a consid- 
erable disadvantage in 
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Selling Problems I Will Tackle If 
Congress Gives Me the Money 


More Intensive Marketing Surveys, Reports on Salesmen’s Problems, 
and Study of Cancellations to be Included in Proposed Program 


An interview by Waldon Fawcett with 


A. Heath Onthank 


Chief of the United States Division of Domestic Commerce 


$8 \ N YHAT will I do with the 
extra money, if Con- 
gress grants an increase 
of $25,000 or $50,000 in the annual 
appropriation for the expenses cf 
the Division of Domestic Com- 
merce? 
“The question you put to me is 
full of tempting suggestion be- 
cause there are so many 


time and involves an expense of, 
say, $5,000. With some twenty- 
five or thirty marketing areas in 
the United States to be thus stud- 
ied I am impatient to speed up this 
work. The more so because a 
market survey of this kind is soon 
out of date. 

“If our funds will allow, I think 


problems in marketing 
that we would like to 
take up forthwith in this 
new branch of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic 


sues that we feel ought 
to have prompt attention 
by reason of their urg- 
ency in the development 


of economical distribu- urge support for the addi- 

tion tional appropriation requested for the 
aaa , purpose of expanding this type of re- 
The first thing I search. 


would like to do, if we 
are granted an expense 
account 
more for the coming fis- 
cal year, is to multiply 
and extend our surveys of 
marketing areas, be- 
cause I regard this 
as perhaps the 
most valuable 
work we have 
undertaken. 
How much in- 
formation of 
practical value 
there is for the every-day business 
man in these economic surveys of 
the regions tributary to given cit- 
ies will be apparent when we pub- 
lish, a short time hence, our report 
on the Philadelphia area, the first 
of these studies of local character- 
istics which affect sales problems. 
“Under our present appropria- 
tion we are able to plan only two 
of these studies a year because a 
thorough study of this kind, re- 
quires from four to six months’ 


New Marketing Projects 
in Sight at Washington 


Commerce—so many is- SPs executives who 


United States Department of 
Commerce in the solution of 
sales problems, should write 
to their Congressmen and 


A. Heath Onthank, under whose di- 
rection the work will be carried out, tells in be 
interview how he proposes to spend the increase 
of $75,000 or fund. si 

One of the main activities which will be ex- 
tended—one which will be helpful to almost any 
sales executive, regardless of his line—is the mak- 
ing of market surveys of important trading 

areas in the United States. This work has 
already started on a limited scale; the 

Philadelphia survey has been com- 
pleted and commerce representa- 
tives are now at work on an 
analysis of the Atlanta district. 


are interested in secur- 
ing more help from the 


=- 


quite exhaustive. They will run 
75 to 100 pages each with plenty 
of original charts and maps. 
“Upon the completion of the 
survey of the Atlanta dis- 
trict, which is now under 
way, we hope to turn at- 
tention to a represen- 
tative marketing area 
in the Middle West, 
instead of jumping 
to Seattle as was 
our original 
thought. : Chi- 
cago, St. Louis 
and Kansas 
City are under 
consideration 
as focal points 
for our third 
regional sur- 
vey. Hence- 
: forth it is the plan 
w to select sections 
where the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Com- 
merce has district or co- 
operative offices. This 
gives us a working base 
in the territory and ena- 
bles our field men to ob- 
tain some clerical help. 
Best of all, it provides an 
agency for the follow-up 
on the regional survey. 


we are justified in 
spending $20,000 or 
more each year on these intensive 
studies of manufacture, agricul- 
ture, mining, wholesale and 
retail trade in the respective sec- 
tions that, by the reason of geo- 
graphy and strategic considera- 
tions, are to be accounted market- 
ing areas. I would like to start 
one of these surveys every three 
months, with the expectation that 
the printed reports would be is- 
sued at quarterly intervals. These 
regional reports we plan to make 


“We hope to station 
permanently at each branch office 
of the bureaus throughout the 
country, a staff man who will be 
essentially the representative of 
the Division of Domestic Com- 
merce. The idea is that this dis- 
trict representative will act as a 
contact man between the business 
men of his community and the 
Division of Domestic Commerce, 
answering questions and obtaining 
statistics and data for local inquir- 
ers more promptly than they cou!d 
be served from Washington. 
But, quite as important as that 
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responsibility is the capacity which 
I would like to give each district 
representative as a reporter to 
keep constantly up to date the in- 
formation assembled in the re- 
gional survey for his area. I have 
mentioned how quickly our stud- 
ies of marketing areas are likely 
to become obsolete if left unre- 
vised. This impediment disappears 
however, if we have constantly on 
the ground a trained business re- 
porter—comparable to our com- 
mercial attaches in foreign capitals 
—who will promptly  repo:t 
changes, modifications and devel- 
opments that alter the conditions 
as pictured in the original survey. 


More Salesmen’s Problems Report 


This information, transmitted 
to Washington from the dis- 
trict offices, will keep our ref- 
erence files up to date for answer- 
ing specific questions on market- 
ing conditions and will provide 
information for the publication of 
revised editions of the original sur- 
vey report. It is the plan to make 
these reports intimately informa- 
tive but to present the picture in 
general terms. We will not say 
that this or that city ought to con- 
sume so many cases of Shredded 
Wheat in a given length of time. 
But we aim to present a cross sec- 
tion of the market in terms that 
every sales manager can readily 
translate to terms of distribution 
and consumption of his own 
product. 

“We are hopeful, too, that the 
details of regional characteristics 
and specific examples which will 
be cited for illustrative purposes 
in these reports will prove inspira- 
tional to many marketing execu- 
tives. For example, it will be set 
forth how, in the coastal plain sec- 
tion of the Philadelphia area, 
where there is sandy soil, there is 
a demand for a type of shoe rad- 
ically different from the shoe that 
has chief call-in the mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania. In the same 
way, the regional survey will indi- 
cate the localities in which there is 
a large Italian population and the 
moral will presumably be plain for 
the marketers of products that 
appeal to Italian tastes. 

“Tf 1925-26 brings us an increase 
of 50 per cent or more in the appro- 
priation available for the Division 
of Domestic Commerce, I hope to 


extend the series of reports on 
salesmen’s problems. Three num- 
bers are already in preparation in 
this series, dealing with Salesmen’'s 
Territories, Salesmen’s Quotas, 
and Salesmen’s Compensation. Of 
the waiting subjects which I am 
anxious to add, perhaps the most 
insistent is Consignment Selling. 

“The thought has been ad- 
vanced to me by a number of busi- 
ness men that consignment selling 
is one of the most expensive pro- 
cesses of marketing extant :and is 
in no small degree responsible for 
the high cost of distribution. We 
are by no means accepting that 
critical appraisal: But we would 
like to make an exhaustive study 
of the subject and prepare a report 
that would present impartially 
both sides of the question. 


“It is to be the policy of the 
Division of Domestic Commerce 
to keep away, in so far as possible, 
from controversial questions and 
especially from questions of busi- 
ness ethics. Where we do probe 
practices and policies, as to the 
propriety of which the business 
public is divided in opinion, we 
will aim to take the role of a 
painstaking but strictly neutral 
observer. 


Will Study Cancellations 


This will be our attitude if we 
are enabled to inaugurate an ex- 
haustive study of cancellations at 
all levels, another problem that I 
am eager to have this institution 
study. I realize that the conven- 
tional attitude in business circles 
is one of unsparing denunciation 
for cancellations as the chief cause 
of instability. But a few venture- 
some dissenters have recently ad- 
vanced the theory that cancella- 
tions at a period of business stag- 
nation are in reality a blessing in 
disguise in that they operate to 
clear away uncertainties and cut 
through forthwith to the bed rock 
of dependable demand. It seems 
to me that it would be a good 
thing if a study could be made of 
this whole subject of cancellations 
with the object of arraigning for 
comparison the advantages and the 
disadvantages. 

“I look forward to the time 
when the Division of Domestic 
Commerce can explore forms of 
market analysis which have never 
been touched but which are vitally 


important to the sales interests of 
the country. For example there 
has never been a study of the com- 
parative purchasing power and 
absorptive capacity of the urban 
and the rural markets in the 
United States. Or, to cite an- 
other, there has never been an 
analysis of the consumptive power 
of the villages and hamlets of 
1,000 population and less. Every 
market analysis of which I have 
any knowledge has stopped short 
with the consideration of towns of 
2,500 population, because the 
census stops there. ; 


Retail Bulletins are Popular 


“Our studies of retail sales 
problems, now in course of publi- 
cation, have been so well received 
that I hope that we can find funds 
to extend the series. Each study 
should be somewhat more exhaus- 
tive and should present a bulletin 
or report made up wholly of 
original matter from first-hand 
sources, The present reports are 
based partly on_ statistics and 
partly on interviews with man- 
agers of the various types of retail 
stores. We would prefer, in the 
future, to have all data gathered 
by our own field men. For the 
benefit of those who have applied 
for copies of the retail studies 
after the editions were exhaustcd, 
I may say that we plan to put out 
a special bulletin presenting a 
digest of the ten retail studies thus 
far undertaken. For some of the 
separate reports we have received 
as high as 50,000 requests whereas 
we have been limited on each of 
these numbers to an edition of 
20,000. The final number in the 
series, which was to deal with 
motor car parking in its effect on 
store patronage, will be expanded 
in scope and will treat the whole 
subject of “Traffic Regulations Ia 
Effect on Store Patronage.’ ” 


The Sales Executives Division 
of the American Management As- 
sociation is conducting a special 
investigation of Salesmen’s Auto- 
mobile Expense and Control. Ed- 
win E. Troxell of the University 
of Chicago is handling the details 
of this investigation and has sent 
a questionnaire to all members of 
the sales executives division and 
many other companies whose 
salesmen use automobiles in their 
work. 
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Jewel Tea Begins Advertising to 
Back Up Sales Force 


After Twenty-Five Years of Business With No Advertising, One 
Year’s Test Drive is Launched to Sell American Housewives 


By O. B. Westphal 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Jewel Tea Company, Chicago 


r VWENTY-SEVEN Ohio 
newspapers carried a full 
page advertisement of the 

Jewel Tea Company, January 13. 


The publication of this advertise- 
ment marked the end 


had grown to an_ organization 
with yearly sales of $14,000,000, 
with almost eleven thousand auto- 
mobile trucks and horse drawn 
vehicles delivering our products to 


weeks later he delivers the mer- 
chandise personally. 

The important thing, then, in 
any advertising that we might 
undertake was to make it possible 

for our salesmen to get in‘o 


of a twenty-five year 
period of business ac- 
tivity during which 
not a single dime had 
been expended for 
newspaper, trade pa- 
per or magazine ad- 
vertising. It marked 
the beginning of a 
period during which 
it is possible we will 
spend a good many 
thousand dollars tell- 
ing the Jewel story to 
the general public 
through paid = pub- 
‘licity. 

An appropriation 
has been made to 
carry this initial cam- 
paign over the first of 
1925 in the state of 
Ohio. If it proves as 
successful, as we have 
every reason to be- 
lieve it will, the same 
sort of a campaign 
will be instituted in 
other states. Ohio is 
the testing ground, 
and it was chosen 
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Here, Madam, is an easy way to save 
A suggestion for the woman whose houschold bills are a problem 


TEN BIG FACTORS 
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the homes with less resist- 
ance, and thus make it pos- 
sible for them to increase the 
number of effective calls ir 
the course of a day’s work. 


The entire campaign was 
planned around the one thing 
which we felt would be of 
most vital interest, namely, 
the economy of direct buy- 
ing. But in emphasizing this 

phase of the cam- 


paign we had, at the 
same time, to empha- 
size the strength of 
the organization, and 
the guarantee back of 
the merchandise. Sv 
when one of our 
salesmen called on a 


THIS 


an Ideal Kitchen 
You can do it. too! 


housewife and said he 
represented the Jewel 
Tea Company, par- 
ticularly if it were his 
first call, the organi- 
zation signified some- 
thing more than just 
a name. 


~ = ss How Mrs. Beck is Furnishing 
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There were. still 


only after several 
months of investiga- 
tion by advertising 
counsellors. 

At the time the de- 
cision to start adver- 
tising was made, the 
condition of the com- 
pany was better than 
at any time in its history. The 
volume of sales was greater, the 
efficiency all along the line was 
more nearly one hundred per cent 
than before. From a single horse 
drawn wagon and $700 capital, we 
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A full page advertisement of 
the Jewel Tea Co Bites 
peared in twenty-seven news- . —— 
papers in Ohio January 13, 
1925. Page copy will be alter- 
nated with half-page space |. = 
during the test campaign—the 
first advertising in the history 
of this company. 
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many problems in the 
business which per- 
sonal selling alone 
had been unable to 
overcome. Competi- 
tion was growing, 
mainly from two 


sources—chain stores 
and the advertised 


homes all over the United States. 

Jewel merchandise is sold direct, 
but it is not peddled from the 
wagon. A Jewel salesman has a 
regular route to follow; he calls 
today and takes an order, and two 


brands; there was a 
misunderstanding of the premium 
business and a misunderstanding 
of the soundness and straightfor- 
wardness of our business on the 
part of the public; our customers 
lasted on the books only for an 
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average of about two years. 
was getting harder and harder to 
put new customers on the books 
and our advance sales cost was 


rapidly increasing. Where our 
customers consumed an average of 
$2.75 worth of our products we 
sold them only about $1.00 worth. 

So because of the successful use 
of advertising by others, and a 
conviction that advertising would 
help us solve these problems, we 
decided to make a test of what it 
would do for us. 


The first advertisement was 
headed “The Modern Way of 
Buying.” The heading was such 
as to interest every housewife, and 
in the body of the ad were empha- 
sized the four points every Jewcl 
salesman is trained to use—qual- 
ity of the goods; the premium 
plan; direct-to-the-home service; 
and the guarantee. The remaining 
advertisements have been built 
around these four ideas, with most 
emphasis placed upon the econo- 
mies that result. 


Ohio Chosen for Test Drive 


So that we might determine 
quickly whether or not we had 
adopted the right course in our 
advertising, Ohio was selected as 
the state in which to break the 
campaign. We have a more thor- 
ough coverage of that state than 
any other. Practically every com- 
munity is visited by Jewel sales- 
men at regular intervals and in the 
larger places branch houses are 
maintained from which these sales- 
men operate. We felt that 


public. It could make the com- 
pany a personality in the minds of 
customers and prospects. We felt 
it would maintain customers on 
the active list, interest new cus- 
tomers and help sell the complete 
Jewel line. It should help to in- 
crease the efficiency of the sales- 
men, attract other good men to us 
and reduce the labor turnover— 
and last but not least, help combat 
the competition from chain stores 
and advertised brands. 

But we had changed horses so 
many times in the past four years 
that we had become more or less 
accustomed to the habit. In fact, 
with the exception of the idea 
which is responsible for the start 
of the business, and the goods 
themselves, there is not a single 
thing about the business that 
would identify it with the flound- 
ering, financially sick business we 
had on our hands in 1920. 


At that time we had branch 
houses and salesmen in every state 
in the Union, and more salesmen 
and vehicles were being added as 
rapidly as we could find them. I 
believe there was a total of almost 
1,800 on the lists. We were faced 
with the job of paying off three 
and a half million dollars of in- 
debtedness, and in December 1920, 
we did not have enough money to 
pay the interest. 

Something drastic had to be 
done and it was decided to sell out, 
lock, stock and barrel, in every ter- 
ritory where we had not shown a 


profit. Representatives were sent 
to these places with instructions to 
get rid of the stuff and get rid of 
it quickly. 

The best men were retained and 
transferred to other territories and 
told to get out and get busy. We 
had to pay off the indebtedness in 
addition to a temporary loan se- 
cured to pay the interest on the 
money we had borrowed. We con- 
centrated in the territories which 
had shown a profit and pushed the 
sales of our merchandise in every 
possible way. 

Instead of following a policy of 
adding men and wagons indiscrim- 
inately we went into an intensive 
campaign and took off salesmen 
wherever we thought a little more 
effort on the part of one man 
would do the work of two. We re- 
designed our packages and made 
them more attractive and distinc- 
tive and found that this helped 
boost the sales. 


Salesmen Anxious for Support 


We reduced our stocks in 
branch houses to a minimum. 
Analysis had shown that the large 
over-stocks carried in various 
parts of the country had contribu- 
ted materially to the bad condition 
in which we found ourselves in 
1920. A branch which turned its 
stock once in a year was consid- 
ered as doing well. In 1924 our 
branch stocks turned an average 
of ten times, and the plant stock 
four times. 

We _ have __ estimated 


the state with the best 
coverage would be quick- 
est to reflect the reaction 
of the public toward the 
advertising, and we couid 
determine what effect, if 
any, it would have on our 
volume. 

Careful analysis of the 
situation led us to believe 
that the campaign would 
tell the public about us 
just as we would have 
the story told. It would 
reinforce the statements 
made by the salesmen 
and put full authority of 
the company behind 
them. It might be uscd 
as a manual for the sales- 
man to follow and stand- 
ardize the story for the 


meant. 


to me?” she asked. 


She didn’t know what 


“. O. 3” 
The car was sold—but when she 
found out that the shipping cost added 
almost a hundred dollars to the quoted 
price, the prospect changed her mind. 


“Why didn’t the salesman explain this 
“I was disappointed 
and disgusted, and instead of saving 
enough to cover the F. O. B. charges, I 
went to the country and spent the 
money. Just when I'll buy a car now is 
hard to say.” 
Are your salesmen losing business 
because they are taking too much for 
granted? 
E. M. Wickes discusses the thorough 
education of the prospect ‘in an article in 
the February 21 issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment.” 


that our representatives 
should produce at least 
$300 a week in business. 
In 1921 the mark was 
about $190 a week. At 
the end of 1924, the pro- 
duction had grown to an 
average of $270 a week, 
and during the past few 
weeks, we have bettered 
this figure. 

Salesmen in other 
states are anxious to see 
the campaign put on in 
their territories that is 
under way in Ohio. If 
Ohio produces as we 
think it will, they will get 
their wish, for the Ohio 
men are merchandising 
the advertising to its full- 
est advantage. 
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For Every Dollar 
spent 20 years ago 


~three dollars are 
spent today 


VERY year 400,000 new immigrants 
> become purchasers of American goods— 
and 2,000,000 boys and girls reach the 
age where they buy for themselves 
for the first time. 

And still more significant—everyone of these 
buyers spends more money every year —for three 
dollars are spent today where only one was spent 
twenty years ago. 


Unless a business sells to this new market it 
cannot forge ahead. 


Lulled to a false sense of security by a regular 
annual sales increase many businesses have not 
realized that leadership was slipping from them 
until it was too late to win it back. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company has assisted 
in developing entirely new markets for many 
products of long established use. Not infrequently 
these new uses have yielded a volume equal to or 
exceeding the original sales. 


With other manufacturers the experience of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company has made it possi- 
ble to suggest additional new products which have 
grown to national volume. 

The leadership of the future will rest with those 
manufacturers who not only sell on a large scale 
but keep selling all the time —not only hold their 
old markets but reach out after the new that 
spring up every day. 


J WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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When You Are Tempted to Write a 
Sizzling Letter 


Anybody Can Write a Sarcastic Letter and Lose a Customer, 
But Your Salary Depends on the Friends Your Letters Make 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, Shawmut National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 


SHORT time ago, when I 
A ve in another business, I 

got mixed up in a little 
controversy originated by one of 
my superiors over a certain unpaid 
item. The other fellow became so 
overheated at one stage of the 
game that he wrote a nasty letter 
intimating that my friend and fel- 
low worker was more or less 
yellow. My answer to him, which 
speaks for itself, appears below: 


In the absence of Mr. B.,. who is now 
on his vacation, I took the liberty of open- 
ing the envelope which contained your 
letter of July 20. 

I hardly feel that I would be justified 
in discussing the right or wrong of the 
matter you bring up, for the reason that 
I have only an indirect knowledge of it. 


Mr. B. has been handling your account 
personally, and as I have been too busy 
with the sales end of our work to inter- 
fere with the prerogatives of my superior, 
I believe that just now the best thing to 
do is to tuck your letter away until Mr. 
B. returns. 

You will agree that it wouldn’t be very 
nice to send a letter like yours to a man 
who is seeking rest and recreation and 
who deserves both in liberal measure with- 
out being molested with anything that is 
unpleasant or unkind. 


I am inclined to believe, Mr. F., that if 
we could have a heart to heart talk this 
morning I could persuade you to recall 
your letter of July 29, which in my humble 
judgment does not do full justice to your 
usual way. of doing things. Now mark 
you, I am not trying to be critical, neither 
am I making any effort to dictate what 
you shall or shall not do in the conduct 
of your business. I am simply trying to 
suggest in a friendly way that you cannot 
afford to accuse any man of being “yel- 
low” when perhaps the whole trouble is 
the direct result of some misunderstanding. 


Whatever may be the facts, I do not 
believe it would do any harm for you and 
Mr. B. to stick your feet under the 
mahogany. 

President Harding may not have been 
a wonder mentally, but unless I greatly 
misjudge him, he made a big success of 
his job by looking men squarely in the 
eyes as they sat around the conference 
table. Other men in all walks of life 
will have to emulate his example before 
our splendid country will ever make a 
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degree of progress that will be permanent 
and substantial. Such a worthwhile policy 
applies particularly to business men who 
seldom know and understand each other 
in the way they should. 

I am willing to hazard the opinion that 
if you and Mr. B. thoroughly understood 
each other you would be _ good friends 
until Gabriel toots his trumpet. And surely 
a friend is better than an enemy at any 
old time. 

You may say in answer to all that you 
do not need Mr. B. and perhaps Mr. B. 
is quite willing to say the same thing 
about you. If either of you advance that 
kind of logic and you permit me to sit 
as the judge, I will certainly sentence you 
both to six months hard labor on some 
high grade golf course. To me it’s abso- 
lute folly to say that we can ignore any 
of our business friends. We are all de- 
pendent upon each other, no matter how 
much or how little business passes between 
us. For that reason, if no other, I am 
confident that we should pull together as 
friends and be willing to distribute kind 
words with a lavish hand upon all occa- 
sions. 

As I have always entertained the high- 
est regard for you personally, I am confi- 
dent you will receive this letter in the 
same spirit in which it has been written. 
If so, I shall cherish the hope that some 
day not far distant, there will develop a 
different attitude between you and Mr. B. 
Perhaps you would like to start the ball 
rolling by asking me to return your letter 
of July 29 in order that you may substi- 
tute a different one that will clearly prove 
the bigness of your calibre as a man and 
a worker. 

You may write me just as frankly as 
you please, with the distinct understanding 
that whatever you may say to me will be 
treated with the utmost confidence. 


Keeping Cool in a Crisis 


What did this letter accomplish? 
Well, it inspired a prompt recall 
of the nasty letter. It also brought 
forth a brand new letter in which 
the character of a manly man 
stood out in every line. As a result 
of this second letter the account 
was settled and a _ friendship 
renewed. 

The first lesson to be learned 
from this transaction is to keep 
cool when differences are pending. 
Anybody can say smart things on 


paper, particularly if a friendly 
stenographer nods her approval. 
Anybody can rush in where angels 
fear to tread. 


The big man speaks carefully 
and deliberately. He realizes that 
haste may result in a recall or an 
apology tomorrow. He accepts the 
advice of the good book to judge 
not, lest he be judged himself. 

The second lesson is to watch 
yourself in all of your written con- 
tacts, that you do not develop 
smallness instead of bigness. Quite 
often as I look around I get the 
idea that business life is develop- 
ing more small men than big ones. 

For example, I recently saw a 
letter from a big concern com- 
plaining because they had not been 
allowed their cash discount. They 
were located in the same city as 
the firm they owed. They dated 
their check the eleventh of the 
month and then insisted that their 
failure to mail it until the twenty- 
fourth was due to the fact that 
their bookkeeper had mislaid it. 

Another firm, after giving their 
consent to certain definite terms 
when they placed their order, re- 
fused to settle at the time agreed 
upon because they maintained that 
all of their goods were bought on 
seventy days’ time. You will see 
in this an example of colossal 
nerve which compares very favor- 
ably with what you and others are 
up against every day. Two others 
returned large bills of goods 
because they found, after looking 
over their stock, that they had too 
much. Neither requested permis- 
sion in advance. In a word, they 
simply tried to pass their problem 
and responsibility to another. 
They thought that the other man 
would be so afraid of losing all or 
part of their business that he 
would issue a credit memorandum 
without comment or argument. 
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said. It may even save a customer. 


Let Someone Else Take the Sting 
Out of Your Letter 


OU turn out a masterpiece of sarcasm telling a customer where to 

“get off.” It fairly sizzles with hot words; it’s a regular bill of 

rights defining your attitude. Before you send such a letter, let some- 
one else read it—someone who isn’t as angry as you are. His calm judg- 
ment may save you from having to apologize and take back everything you 
Mr. Wiers cites some instances where 
friendly letters acted as oil on troubled waters. 


Similar illustrations could be 
cited indefinitely. The few given 
will serve to prove my points— 
that the failure of business men 
to write good letters is not due 
so much to a lack of knowledge as 
it is to a foolish desire to practice 
imaginary smartness and down- 
right trickery. 

If my experience counts for any- 
thing, there is no place in a letter 
for either or both of these detest- 
able things. A letter can only be 
effective when it reflects the char- 
acter and sincerity of a man with 
a broad mind and a big heart, who 
has learned that “he profits most 
who serves best.” 


Quite often we bump into stub- 
born men—men who insist that 
certain things are wrong and who, 
for some reason or other, will not 
cooperate in effecting an adjust- 
ment. Here is the kind of an 
appeal that recently brought a 
favorable response from one of 
this type: 

If a customer should come into your 
store some morning or afternoon and tell 
you that about a year ago he bought a 
certain article, with which he was dis- 
satisfied, would you turn him down rather 
abruptly on the ground that he waited 
too long to present his claim or would you 


make a diligent effort to adjust everything 
to his satisfaction? 


It’s our opinion that you would do the 
latter. You could hardly afford to do 
anything else. Time cuts but a very small 
figure when any dissatisfaction is at stake. 

You maintained when our Mr. D. called 
on you recently that you had a grievance 
against us because we didn’t do what you 
thought we should at some previous time. 
Your answer to our letter of February 24 
maintains that this grievance still stares 
you in the face. Yet, you tell us in no 
uncertain terms, that you do not care to 
re-open the matter. 


Why assume such an unfriendly atti- 
tude? Why not treat us as you would 
like to have us treat you under the same 
circumstances? Life is too short to hold 
a grievance against any one, particularly 
if there is an opportunity to wipe the 
whole thing out and thereby produce an 
absolutely clean record. 


So again, we say with added emphasis 
that we are making a fair business plea 
to you for a square deal—the kind of 
a deal to which both of us are entitled 
on every day of every week. 

Won't you give us such a deal? Won't 
you pass up for at least the time being 
the mistake which you ‘say we made in 
times past and help us in accordance with 
our willingness of the present? In the 
belief that you are no different from other 
folks when it comes to doing things in a 
big, broad-gauged way, we enclose an- 
other stamped envelope, with the confi- 
dence that you will use it promptly for 
sending us the information we need and 
deserve. 


I am unwilling to say that this 
letter is all right, or that it should 
be tried out generally. This brings 


to mind one of the fatal mistakes 
made by letter writers. Too many 
go fishing around in a book, or 
some other place, for a letter adap- 
ted to a particular case without 
ever stopping to think that no two 
cases can ever be identically alike. 
That is why I dislike form letters, 
of which thousands are wasted on 
the desert air every year. 


Get better acquainted with 
humans if you want to write with 
reasonable sense and clarity. Edna 
Ferber has it right when she says, 
“The more kinds of people you 
know, the more things you do, and 
the more things that happen to 
you, the richer you are.” 


Personally, I would rather get 
mixed up with the ideas, ideals and 
ambitions of men and women in 
all walks of life than I would with 
all of the fancy rules and so-called 
letter writing models in the 
universe. 


Out-of-Routine Letters 


Better attention to the little 
courtesies in business will do a lot 
to keep a letter writer from tumb- 
ling into a hopeless rut. Just the 
right kind of an acknowledgment 
of a small act or favor, if made at 
the right time, will not only glad- 
den the receiver, but will also be 
a positive tonic to the sender. As 
an illustration of my _ thought, 
please note the letter that follows: 


It was very thoughtful indeed of you 
to write us as you did under date of 
December 21. We appreciate your friendly 
sentiments which we most heartily recip- 
rocate. 


The writer, perhaps more than any one 
else in our organization, has had the most 
active contact with all of your people 
since we joined hands with you. Suffice 
to say, this contact has been agreeable 
from a variety of angles. We like you 
all and hope you are learning to like us. 

So all things considered, we can safely 
anticipate the dawn of the New Year 
with pleasure and satisfaction. If we 
both make the fullest use of its oppor- 
tunities and possibilities, the chances are 
ten to one that we shall all be able to 
conquer more worlds in 1924 than we did 
in 1923. 


To that end we’re happy to send you 
a renewed pledge of our friendship and 
the earnest wish that in every day of 
1924, we shall be able to record a lot of 
worth while achievements that will be 
creditable on both sides. 

Now consider the letter just 
quoted and then think of how 
many times during the past year 
you have passed up a golden 

(Continued on page 278) 
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HOROUGHLY covers the rich 
Milwaukee - Wisconsin Market 
at one low advertising cost. 
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i ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
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YOUR 
DISPLAYED 


SNANAAAAAASAAARARAAAARS TRANS 


LALLA MAMMAL LMA LiL 


BIG SPACE: Three sizes — 30x46 in., 
46x60 in. and 42x84 in. 


PROMINENT POSITION: “In Sight, 
In the Light, Day and Night” —in most 
instances but a few feet from the very 
stores in which your goods are sold! 
(As illustrated above.) 


BIG LETTERS: Your product, your 
name, or other important copy can be 
featured in big, bold, smashing letters! 


RMA MATT 
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WILL SELL 
YOUR GOODS 


The Features of Interborough Posters 


PICTURES: Product, package or trade- 


mark can be shown life-size or larger. 
Any kind of selling story can be con- 
vincingly illustrated! 


COLOR: The poster complete can be 


done in full, natural colors, picturing 
every point realistically — emphasizing 
any special point you wish. 


No more powerful publicity, no stronger selling force 
can be enlisted in the New York Market than 
Interborough Rapid Transit, Rapid Selling Posters 


CONTROLLED BY 


CLL — VILL LLL 


SSSI 


SMMMAHN 


INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING 


¢ SUBWAY & ELEVATED CAR CARDS & POSTERS ) 


YORK 
«.Y. 
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Yes, Advertising Has Its Soothsayers 
and Medicine Men 


A Few. Remarks on Some of the Pet Superstitions That 
Belong on the Shelf With Santa Claus and the Dream Book 


4 E men of Athens,” said the 
Apostle in a certain famous 
address, “I find that in all 

things you are too superstitious.” 

If I remember correctly, as a re- 

sult of that address, the Athenians 

performed the ancient equivalent 
of running him out of town. 

Though the same fate may over- 

take me, 1 am going to be bold 

enough to assert that much the 
same thing is true of business men 
today, especially where advertis- 
ing is concerned. They have their 
oracles and their pet soothsayers; 
and while they may not raise 
temples in their honor, they pay 
them sacrificial offerings just the 

same—sometimes sacrificing a 

good deal more than appears in 

the bargain. 


“Cut It Down,” Says the Board 


We of the advertising agency 
fraternity are running foul of these 
superstitions all the time. There 
is, for example, the pure and un- 
adulterated superstition that ad- 
vertising copy must be brief; that 
people “simply won’t read it” 
otherwise. In spite of the fact 
that this notion has been exploded 
to bits by every successful mail- 
order advertiser in the country, 
it still survives and flourishes. 
Where it originated, I don’t know. 

My good friend, Charles Austin 
Bates, says that it started in the 
days when the advertisers were 
obliged to pay for setting up the 
type, and brevity was an item of 
economy. Mr. Bates is a better 
authority on that point than I am, 
having won his spurs as an adver- 
tising man while I was still strug- 
gling with Caesar’s Commentaries. 

Irrespective of its origin, how- 
ever, the thing still puts out its 
tongue at our clients (some of 
them, at any rate), and frightens 
them into cutting all the lite 
and color and atmosphere out of 
their copy, leaving it brief but 
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By Cheltenham Bold 


extremely flat. I have a vivid rec- 
ollection of calling upon the presi- 
dent of a certain concern with an 
exceptionally important piece of 
copy describing a change of policy, 
that had been threshed out in a 
whole series of conferences be- 
tween his general sales manager 
and ourselves. Though addressed 
to the public, this copy was actu- 
ally written for its effect on the 
trade, and the company’s relations 
with about 30,000 dealers de- 
pended more or less on its being 
thoroughly understood. 


I passed the typewritten sheet 
across the president’s desk. He 
read the headline, glanced down 
the page without reading the text, 
and handed it back. “Cut it down 
at least one-half,’ he declared. 
“Nobody’s going to read all that 
copy. I wouldn’t read it myself.” 
The sales manager interposed at 
this juncture, but only made mat- 
ters worse. Cut it down we must, 
and cut it down we did, though as 
a result we had to send out a spe- 
cial letter to the trade to explain 
what we were compelled to leave 
out. 

Writing to the “Sweenies” 


To be sure that is an extreme 
case, but it differs only in degree 
from what is going on all the time 
where business men are afflicted 
with this particular superstition. 
It is pure superstition, in most 
cases, and there is no use trying 
to argue with it any more than 
you can argue certain individuals 
into accepting Room 13 in a coun- 
try hotel. Asa matter of fact we 
don’t try to argue with it—more 
than once. As I think I have said 
before, the advertiser is spending 
his own money, and if he insists 
on brevity at the expense of clear- 
ness, force or good taste, he is 
very likely to get it. Copy 
writers and account executives are 
only human. 


That, however, is only a minor 
superstition. There are others in 
the same category, such as the not 
uncommon notion that anything 
above the level of Bed Time Stor- 
ies will be “over the heads” of 
readers of the standard magazines, 
and the belief that nobody can be 
interested in anything except his 
pocketbook. These all work a con- 
siderable amount of bedevilment 
in connection with advertising 
plans, but they are of small con- 
sequence in comparison with the 
juiciest and most widespread su- 
perstition of all—the general be- 
lief in some form of pseudo-scien- 
tific witchcraft as a substitute for 
expert knowledge and sound train- 
ing and experience. 


No Substitute for Facts 


The ramifications of this super- 
stition are wide and_ various. 
“Sales Management” has already 
devoted some attention to certain 
manifestations of it, in connection 
with the hiring ‘of salesmen ac- 
cording to their cranial contours, 
or some other esoteric indications 
of selling ability. But it is in con- 
nection with advertising that this 
modern necromancy reaches full 
bloom, and the credulity of the 
hard-headed business man_ sus- 
tains the most severe strains with- 
out cracking. 

If you will give me the power 
to select my own terms and con- 
ditions and examples—my own 
premises, in other words—I’ll 
guarantee to prove by logic or 
mathematics or statistics pretty 
nearly anything that suits your 
fancy. There will be nothing the 
matter with the logic either. And 
if I can make the logical process 
spectacular enough, the chances 
are that you will be so impressed 
by it that it won’t occur to you 
to examine the premises on which 
it is based. I’ll venture the asser- 
tion that millions of dollars are 
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Keep a Kodak story of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., zie Kodak City 


The Harvard advertising award for the advertisement which most effectively 
accomplished its purpose in a few words went to L. Hayward Bartlett 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, for this advertisement entitled, 
“Keep a Kodak Story of the Children.” The prize was $1,000 


wasted by advertisers every year 
by that process. The force of 
advertising is still surrounded by 
so much mystery that many of its 
devotees are still consulting the 
oracles and the soothsayers. The 
only difference is that they insist 
today in having the magic for- 
mulas dressed up in scientific ter- 
minology. 


Take the subject of mediums, 
for example. It is astonishing how 
many advertisers are willing to 
base their judgment upon specious 
claims as to the “average” this or 
the “average” that, without ever 
stopping to examine the premises 
on which the~ conclusions are 
based. As everybody knows, it 
is the easiest thing in the world 
to take a hand-picked list of 


subscribers, call it a cross-section, 
and proceed to prove what is most 
desirable. It is pretty nearly as 
easy to send out a questionnaire 
and get results that are impressive 
on the subject of buying power, 
coverage, etc. 


But the grand panjandrum of all 
the oracles is the oracle of “the 
public.” A good many advertisers 
seem to nurse the belief that the 
public—the untrained and _ inex- 
perienced man-in-the-street—is the 
true source of inspiration and 
wisdom in connection with adver- 
tising. For example, in the De- 
cember issue of “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” there is a long and 
detailed description of the best 
method of securing a trade name 
for a product. And what is the 


method? It is simplicity itseli— 
merely offer a prize for the best 
suggestion from the uninformed 
public, and subject the results to 
a series of psychological tests. 
The author presents by way of 
demonstration a list of twenty- 
three names that were arrived at 
by this method of conjuration, 
arranged in the order of their 
“value” as determined by the rit- 
ual. With two or three exceptions, 
there isn’t a name on the list that 
would not prove a positive liability 
to any firm attempting to use ii. 
The names selected by the psy- 
chologists as of greatest value are 
either purely descriptive terms, 
open to use by anybody, or fall 
squarely into the class with “Cel- 
luloid” which is the classic exam- 
ple of a trade name that is a liabil- 
ity. The thing is pure witchcraft 
because it is nowhere based upon 
any clear knowledge of the prob- 
lem. The one fundamental and 
indispensable requirement for a 
good trade name is completely 
ignored, and the elaborate incanta- 
tions of the psychological experts 
represent nothing more than a 
threshing of worthless straw. 


The All-Powerful “Public” 


It is a curious fact that the busi- 
ness man who would not dream 
of consulting “the public” in con- 
nection with the drawing up of a 
contract, or the designing of a fac- 
tory addition, or any other tech- 
nical problem connected with his 
business, will often regard it as an 
oracle when he wants a trade- 
mark, or a slogan, or when adver- 
tising plans and copy are up for 
consideration. In about nine cases 
out of ten the results are painful, 
if they are not disastrous. Assume 
if you like, that the trained adver- 
tising man is prejudiced in favor 
of his own ideas, and that he is 
biased on account of commissions ; 
still it is probable that he has a 
better grasp of the subject than 
the local plumber, or the psychol- 
ogist who assumes that a trade 
name should “suggest the product 
advertised.” We don’t ask to be 
accepted as oracles—and it really 
would help the situation consider- 
ably if some of the other oracles 
could be put where they belong: 
on the same shelf with Santa 
Claus, the astrolabe and the dream 
book. 
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ff mghe ion families say—mark this—that in many 
lines, comparatively unknown, unadvertised, job- 
ber brands, total more than half the sales volume in 
Small Town America. 


All this is compiled by percentages and brand names in 
the Household Magazine’s nation-wide questionnaire. 


48% of the families in towns of 2500 and under have 
electricity— 


77% in towns above 2500. 43% of electric vacuum 


31,461 families say that many leading adver- 
tisers to the Mass Market have only one per cent 
or less of the business on their products in Small 
Town America. Why? Because these adver- 
tisers have neglected the Small Towns in their 
concentration on the fiercely fought-over city 
market. Yet the Small Town Market of America 
is more responsive than ever today. 


cleaners fall into the one-per-cent-or-less class. 40% 
of kitchen cabinets. 42% of electric washing machines 
—three of them, largely advertised to the city market. 


What a market in electrical goods could be won here! 


There is no dominant brand of coffee in Small Town 
America. 65% of the coffee used is sectional or job- 
ber brands. 


And so the figures go—telling a remarkable story of 
waiting markets—in everything that people buy. 


Is your competitor asleep on this market? Let us help you 
win it before he wakes up. The Household Magazine is 
the dominant medium of this rich market. Let us bring 
you all the facts. Write, call or phone for the most com- 
prehensive sales analysis of this market ever published. 


F%eHOUSEHOLD 


MAGA Z 


IN E 


More than 1,650,000 Subscribers 


Advertising Headquarters 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Arthur Capper 
Publisher 


Eastern Office 
120 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DBVERITFISIN G 
58 East Washington Street - Chicago 


Rees 


Al iey 


LITRE 


It takes experience, capital and 
skill to build an unsurpassable 
vacuum cleaner and sell it to the 
public for less than forty dollars. 
@_ The Birtman Electric Com- 
pany, makers of the famous “Bee- 
Vac,” have done that very thing. 
@ Bee-Vac advertising which 
appears in the leading women’s 
magazines, is prepared by our 
organization. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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Will You Call In Your Postage Stamp 


Salesmenr 


A Prediction That a Rise in Postal Rates Will Bring an End 
To Present Slap-Dash Methods of Covering Mailing Lists 


N eastern seed distributor, 
A wie annual postage bill 
on 100,000 seven-ounce cat- 
alogs has in years past amounted 
to $3,000, will pay $9,000 in 1925 
to put his printed salesmen in the 
hands of his customers if the 
Sterling bill, now passed by the 
Senate, providing for an increase 
in postal rates, becomes a law. 
This is an increase of six cents on 
each of his catalogs mailed, or 200 
per cent. 

What is he going to do? An 
extra six thousand dollars is six 
thousand dollars in a_ business 
where the unit of sale is ten cents. 
If he is operating on a close mar- 
gin it will put him, and other mar- 
ginal seedsmen, out of business. If 
he has been making a fair margin 
of profit, and has provided a re- 
serve, he will probably take a 
couple of notches in his belt and 
proceed to rebuild his catalog in 
the same fashion that sales forces 
were rebuilt a few years ago in 
order to get more business to off- 
set rising sales costs. 


By David H. Colcord 


As I write, word comes trom 
Washington that a point of order 
was raised in the House, question- 
ing the constitutionality of intro- 
ducing this bill in the Senate in- 
stead of in the House. The objec- 
tion was put to vote in the Senate, 
and defeated by a large majority, 
indicating almost conclusively 
that the bill will pass at its final 
consideration, and those in a posi- 
tion to know, state that the presi- 
dent will undoubtedly sign it. 

Waiving a consideration of the 
justice or injustice of the distribu- 
tion of this increase in postal rates, 
what is the direct mail advertiser 
going to do when the postmaster 
insists on putting a two-cent 
stamp on a two-ounce broadside 
that he  for- 


the manufacturer’s literature to his 
mailing list? Is there going to be 
a general “calling in” of postage- 
stamp salesmen? 

It is the consensus among some 
of the larger users of direct mail 
literature that, although they feel 
that the bill is unjustly discrimin- 
ating against them, if it passes, it 
will give present-day direct mail 
advertising methods a good spring 
house-cleaning. 

It will have the same effect on 
the “postage stamp” sales. organ- 
ization, that increased sales costs 
had on personal sales organiza- 
tions two years ago. More care 
will be exercised in “hiring” the 
printed matter which is to carry 
the sales message. More careful 
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LEMS. 


It takes time and money to make an adequate analy- 
sis of your mailing lists, but the higher returns will 
The enormous ex- 
penditurés for sales promotion without adequate facts 
on which to base it, is characterized by Herbert 
Hoover as one of the fifteen prime sources of waste 


more than repay the investment. 
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control will be exercised in oper- 
ating these printed representa- 
tives in the field. In other words, 
when it costs from two to thirteen 
cents to send a catalog, the build- 
ing of that catalog, the illustra- 
tions that go into it, the printer 
who produces it, the character of 
the paper selected, the culling of 
the mailing list, etc., will no longer 
be entrusted to a $200 advertising 
clerk who holds his job largely by 
virtue of his ability to jockey price 
cutting printers into a position 
where they will take a job at a 
loss. Advertisers who find $2,000 
tacked on to their postage bill are 
not going to be content to let a 
jack-of-all-trades in their advertis- 
ing department prepare their di- 
rect mail literature. 


As one advertiser puts it, “We're 
going to get rid of an advertising 
two-thirder, who has been writing 
our copy for us, and turn our di- 
rect advertising over to the best 
direct mail specialists we can find ” 


Analysis Should Precede Mailing 


What are some of the slip-shod 
methods of the inexperienced man 
in direct mail advertising that have 
called forth a condemnation from 
Secretary Hoover? “It is one of 
the fifteen prime sources of waste; 
it is waste from enormous expen- 
ditures of effort and money in 
advertising and sales promotion 
effort, without adequate informa- 
tion on which to base sales promo- 
tion?” 

Herbert Hoover puts his finger 
on the “dirtiest” spot in the 


kind had been done with architects 
by this advertiser before. Even 
their salesmen had never consid- 
ered the architect in their solicita- 
tion for business on this product. 
I frankly admitted that I knew 


nothing about the attitude the 
architect had towards the one-reg- 
ister furnace, and asked for a small 
appropriation and two weeks’ time 
to go out in the field and call on 
architects to find out at first hand, 
just what ought to be done in our 
initial mailings. 

Surely a reasonable request, con- 
sidering that ten mailings were 
planned to go out to a list of ten 
thousand architects! 


That “Catch-the-Mail” Complex 


“T can’t see that,” said the exec- 
utive in charge of sales and adver- 
tising, “the ‘old man’ wouldn't 
stand for it. He’d raise the roof 
over the traveling expenses. Fur- 
thermore you wouldn’t have time, 
because we’ve got to get the first 
pieces in the mail this month. 
Architects like it brief, and lots of 
charts and graphs—that’s what 
they want, and the engineering 
department will give you all you 
can use.” 

We shot the entire campaign 
from “the desk,” and I presume it 
did about as much good as other 
campaigns of its kind. No one 
ever knew just what it did accom- 
plish, for before it was out, three 
other campaigns were on their 
way to eight thousand dealers. 
At the end of the year, when a 


comparison was made by the “old 
man” between the amount spent 
for direct advertising and the re- 
sulting increased volume of sales, 
a wail of anguish went up because 
of the wasted money and effort. 
Of course, it was wasted. At no 
time during the year was it a ques- 
tion of making a sufficient market 
analysis to serve as a foundation 
for each mailing piece; rather it 
was a problem of getting the stuff 
in the mails on time! 

Hundreds of conscientious ad- 
vertising men have rammed their 
heads against the stone wall of 
“your plan is all right, but listen, 
we've got to get this in the mails 
by the fifteenth, and you will not 
have time to go into it as thor- 
oughly as that.” They have al- 
lowed the principals who have 
held the money bags to sell them 
on the idea of superficial advertis- 
ing procedure. 


Lists Should Be Tested 


This idea of “getting it out on 
time,” regardless of the market 
analysis necessary, is a good deal 
like keeping an appointment at the 
golf links at 4 p. m., even though 
you didn’t have time to go home 
and get your golf clubs. You get 
there on time all right, but when 
you do you can’t play because you 
have no clubs. It’s like getting 
en the trout stream at daybreak, 
even though you didn’t have time 
to dig any worms—and you spend 
the day fishing with a bare hook! 


The new postal increase is gu- 
ing to make it so expensive 


direct advertiser's house, 
that will have to be 
cleaned up when the new 
postage rate goes into 
effect, when he criticizes 
the superficial character of 
market information on 
which a great many pro- 
motional campaigns have 
been based in the past. An 
example from my own 
experience (and you can 
probably find one at least 
in yours) will serve to il- 
lustrate his point. Several 
years ago I was commis- 
sioned to prepare a mail 
campaign to be sent to 
architects to influence them 
to specify a certain make 
of one-register furnace. No 
promotional work of any 


entering the contest. 


Executives Warned Against 


Cross Word Contests 


ALES executives who are contemplating the 
use of cross word puzzles in prize contests 
among customers should exercise considerable 
caution in order to avoid conflict with the post 
office regulations against lotteries. 
has ruled that the mere offering of prizes for the 
“first five” or the “first ten” correct solutions com- 
prises the element of chance, and this element 
must either be removed, or the same prize must be 
paid to all contestants who submit correct answers 
within the time limit. 

A simple method ‘of removing the element of 
chance is to offer the prizes for the best letters 
accompanied by a correct solution of the puzzle, 
making the letters the basis of the award, and 
the solution of the puzzle merely a condition of 
In any event, it is advisable 
to submit any plans of the sort to the post office 
in advance of any actual use of the mails in con- 
nection with them. 


The post office 


for the loose-thinkers who 
go fishing without taking 
the time to dig worms, 
that they are either going 
to stay home, or get up an 
hour earlier to make sure 
that they have put the 
right kind of bait on their 
hooks when they get on 
the stream. 

If the one-register fur- 
nace campaign referred to 
above were to be sent out 
this year, the additional 
postage expense. migiit 
have placed a_ different 
light on my appeal for 
time and money to make 
an adequate investigation 
of the market to be cov- 
ered. But an adequate 

(Continued on page 275) 
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THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 


/ 
“ee o-shwitusreraarares 


mae N THE preceding page is a miniature 
reproduction of a calendar produced by 
The United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Company. The Standard Kid 
Company, for whom it was made, were 
delighted with it and wrote as follows: 

‘“‘As you probably know, we distributed these calendars to every 
country in the world—this is literally true. Ideas of artistic merit 
are sure to vary greatly in such a large field; nevertheless, it will 
interest you to know that we were overwhelmed with requests for 
additional copies of the calendar from many countries, to say 
nothing about the requests we received from our customers in 
this country. During this year, our own man has been visiting 
our customers in every European country, as well as every coun- 
try in Central and South America, and he invariably found that 


our calendar was prominently displayed in the most favored 
position of the office of our different customers. 


“We shall consider ourselves fortunate if we can attain the 
same degree of artistic merit and commercial value in our 
calendar for next year.” ~ 

The United States Printing and Lithograph Company 
produces calendars for many of the leading houses in 
America. The great arms companies, makers of toilet 
requisites of national repute and many others come to 
Color Printing Headquarters for calendars and other 
kinds of superior color work. Now is the time to plan 
your calendar for 1926. Talk the matter over with us. 
A letter or telephone request will start one of our 
representatives to consult with you. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
51 Beach St. 92 North 3rd St. 448 Cross St. 
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Waking Up the Small Town Retailer 


The First Part of an Article Which Hits 
Right at the Neck of the Sales Problem 


OONER or later every manu- 
facturer comes to the realiza- 
tion that something is wrong, 


decidedly wrong with the retailer, 
especially the small town retailer. 

Most firms recognize this situa- 
tion as an acute problem and we 
are no exception to the rule. Our 
product, comparatively new, is a 
super-heated and smoke-burning 
kitchen range, burning either coal 
or wood. When we began estab- 
lishing exclusive authorized deal- 
ers in each town and city, almost 
simultaneously we discovered that 
we must do more, far more, than 
merely manufacture and sell to the 
dealer. 


How We Analyzed the Problem 


In short, we had the common 
problem of “waking up the dealer.” 


How we made headway against 
this situation, and are continuing 
to do so—how we have secured 
distribution in thirteen states in 
slightly less than four years—how 
we have built up production from 
three ranges a day to thirty-five a 
day—how we have come to the 
point where a second plant is to be 
built—is largely due, I 


By Allen W. Rucker 


firm. The entire line was placed 
with him, he was given the exclu- 
sive distribution for his locality, 
and that seemed to end matters. 
Wayland simply did not, could 
not, or would not produce the vol- 
ume to which we felt our range 
was entitled. 

It looked to us as though he 
were “dead on his feet” and thence 
on up—a very easy conclusion to 
reach and a conclusion which is 
apparently logical, yet which con- 
tains a most subtle error in its 
premises, that is: If the dealer 
(Wayland in this case) is not sell- 
ing our products there is some- 
thing wrong with the dealer. 

If the dealer doesn’t sell our 
product, he is indeed a “dead one” 
and cannot be selling anything. 

In short, because Wayland isn’t 
doing what we think he should 
with our line, we come to the con- 
clusion that he lacks the initiative 
and intelligence he ought to have 
to operate a business; he simply 
must be brought to his senses. 
This is the conclusion we reach on 
such reasoning! To demonstrate 


the absolute foolishness of such a 
conclusion it only needed that we 
take Wayland’s financial statement 
from the credit files. His gross 
volume of business was shown to 
be an average of $165,000 yearly. 
Bradstreet verified this with a 
credit rating of thirty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars, first grade. 


Creating a Demand for Dealers 


Yet, on the basis of our reason- 
ing we assumed that he wasn’t do- 
ing any business because he did 
not sell our product. The facts 
showed the real, the true state of 
affairs. They showed, and their 
evidence could not be refuted, that 
Wayland (and of course others of 
his type) were certainly moving 
merchandise. They, Wayland and 
scores of others, were not quite as 
“dead” or sleepy as we first 
thought. Even though our dealer 
wasn’t selling for us, he was sell- 
ing—he was alive to some extent. 
Where, then, was the trouble? 

To see the situation as we even- 
tually saw it in this and scores of 
other cases, let us pay a visit to 
Wayland in his own store. 


think, to our having first 
determined the causes 
which led to the apathy 
of the small town dealer. 

We believed that in- 
stead of the dealer’s being 
the dead individual it was 
so easy to picture him, he 
was as a rule simply 
devoting his time and 
directing his energy to 
matters other than our 
particular line. 

Take a typical case, for 
instance: 

Paul Wayland (an ac- 
tual dealer, though this 
isn’t his name, of course), 
operates the general 
store at Cash Corners, 
Alabama. Wayland im- 
pressed our salesman as 
the type of man who 
could truly represent the 


ruary 21 issue. 
mailing pieces covered are: 


S. Roland Hall has another packet of 
live ideas on direct mail advertising lit- 
erature which he discusses in the section 
on “Better Sales Literature” in the Feb- 
Some of the successful 


“Service literature” booklets sent out by 


the Standard Paper Company. 


The Chicago Belting Company’s prize 
winning direct mail folder chosen from 
several hundred entries at the meeting 
of the National Industrial Advertising 


Association. 


Beech-Nut’s advertisement for their spe- 
cial Christmas box food assortment. 


Mailing pieces that sold the package gift 


idea in golf and tennis balls. 


Around the world in a folder—how the 
Canadian Pacific sold a trip to the 


Orient. 


By the time he has 
opened the day’s mail, 
posted the previous day’s 
business on the _ books, 
listened to seven sales- 
men, been consulted by 
one or two clerks on 
every subject from old 
Uncle Ben’s weekly pay- 
ment to the latest cross- 
word puzzle, waited on 
the best trade personally, ~ 
supplied the demand for 
items which his trade 
called for, Wayland is 
used up, physically and 
mentally, literally and fig- 
uratively so far as actu- 
ally selling for us is con- 
cerned. 

Add to this the enor- 
mous labor involved in 
buying and checking and 


stocking thousands of 
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different items which he must 
carry, and it is patent that Way- 
land (and others of his type) has 
little time to develop a single line. 

It isn’t that he doesn’t want 
profit—it is simply that his energy 
is being spent upon detail which 
he cannot avoid and stay in busi- 
ness. From the very nature of his 
environment, he is not a salesman 
but a distributor. To regard him 
as anything else (as a mass) is 
little short of foolishness. 

From the manufacturer’s view- 
point, it looks as though the re- 
tailer badly needs a thorough wak- 
ing up. As we analyzed the situa- 
tion, this effect as a rule was 
produced by four major causes: 
(1) The dealer enjoyed existent 
demand for competitive product— 
a product he and his trade are 
more familiar with than ours; (2) 
The dealer was ignorant of the vi- 
tal points of superiority of our 
ranges; (3) The dealer would not 
or could not take time to inform 
himself, though such information 
would lead to his own profit; (4) 
The dealer was over-worked with 
detail and unable personally to 
co-operate on sales plans. 

It is obvious that if the dealer 
takes the line of least resistance to 


sales (and he does) that he will 
sell the product with which he is 
more familiar and with which his 
trade is more familiar. 

Manifestly, then, the correction 
of the first cause lies in giving the 
dealer not only a demand, but an 
informed, a convinced demand for 
the particular product in question. 
(There is a vast difference in the 
kind of demand.) Demand as we 
ordinarily know it may simply be 
curiosity which cannot be devel- 
oped into sales unless the dealer 
himself can convince the prospect 
by actual demonstration. And if 
the dealer doesn’t do this, the sale 
naturally switches to a competitive 
product, one which does not re- 
quire this step. 

In the case of our illustrative 
dealer, Wayland, and subsequently 
in many other cases, we saw that 
what we needed to give and to 
awaken him was a pre-sold de- 
mand. We went about it in this 
way: 

A booklet, dealing with cooking 
and baking in an intensely inter- 
esting and informative way, was 
prepared in such a manner that it 
would be almost automatically in- 
teresting to every housewife. This 
booklet, which we call “The Secret 


When a booklet, “The Secret of Successful Baking,” was offered in a letter: 
to the dealer’s list, twenty women out of each hundred responded 


of Successful Baking,” is not a 
cook-book but a manual dealing 
with fundamentals of baking. 


Nor did we mail this booklet 
broadcast as might be supposed. 
Another step was interposed. We 
secured the dealer’s mailing list. 
To this list was mailed, not the 
expensive booklet, but a relatively 
inexpensive letter describing both 
the booklet and the range, and of- 
fering to give a free copy to the 
lady if she would call at our deal- 
er’s store (named in the letter) and 
inspect the “Famous New Bristol” 
ranges. With this letter went a 
card to be presented to the dealer, 
ot which might be mailed to us. 


Awakening Dealer Interest 


Immediately we began to see the 
remarkable effectiveness of this 
plan. The dealer became over- 
night the recipient of an astonish- 
ing demand. Our records show 
that he received calls from eight to 
twenty women for each hundred 
letters mailed. These women came 
to his store and asked to be shown 
—he was given an opportunity to 
make a demonstration and a sale. 

Now if there is anything which 
is likely to win favor with the 
dealer for a product, it is an active, 
interested demand. Add to this 
the effect produced by bringing 
into his store women who had 
never before bought of him but of 
his competitor, and you can visual- 
ize the impression we created. De- 
mand led to sales, and sales to 
profits, and where the profits are 
there also is the dealer’s heart. 
Outside of securing the dealer’s in- 
terest and co-operation as this 
method did, was another result. 

The booklet, once read, educates 
the reader to the advantages of our 
range—it presents and describes 
and demonstrates so clearly fea- 
tures superior to other ranges that 
in many cases the ranges became 
the subject of neighborly chats, 
as proved by the requests for the 
booklet we receive constantly from 
women not on any dealer’s mailing 
list. 

Furthermore, and most import- 
ant of all, this booklet did the work 
which is frequently left to the 
dealer to do—it showed, proved 
and convinced the prospect that it 
would be the most desirable thing 
in the world to own, not just a cook 
stove, but our New Bristol. 
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Three Frank Confidential © 
Opinions of C. A. 


l NKNOWN to us a prospective advertiser secured confidential 
opinions about us from.several of our customers. Here is 
what three of them said: 


“a RSG. nn aidiawn oe oe 


FIRST—“The Chappelow Adver- 
tising Agency first appealed to us 
because they did not try to get us 
to spend more money than we 
were able to spend. Second, they 
did not try to use high-powered 
selling tactics on us. Third, they 
impressed us as being unusually 
conscientious, clean-cut people 
who are striving to serve their cus- 
tomers rather than to see how 
much money they can make out of 
them.”—(Name on request). 


e 


SECOND—“We are pleased to 
recommend the Chappelow Ad- 
vertising Company as thoroughly 


capable and energetic. They 
have been serving us to our en- 
tire satisfaction for more than 20 
years, handling all of our adver- 
tising, including magazines, trade 
journals, house organ, etc.”— 
(Name on request). 


e 


THIRD—“T have no hesitation in 
saying that the Chappelow people 
are the most satisfactory people I 
have ever known. They have a 
most excellent organization, are 
thoroughly equipped in every way 
and, in addition, are awfully nice 
people personally.”— (Name on 
request). 


We are not sentimentalists. We seek business on a strictly 
“make good” basis. Even if you discount all testimonials, isn’t 
it worth something to know that we have made friends like these 
among the people we serve. 


We are ready to make some new friends among manufacturers, 
who produce goods of merit and have undying faith in the future 
of their business. ‘When may we come and see you? 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 
1709 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


H203 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 
cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facto- 
ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 


effort. 

If you have not investigated pub- 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 


not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 


cessful advertising and sales _ 
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And this, mind you, must be 
done if the sale is to be made. A 
range is a relatively large purchase 
for the average family. People do 
not part readily with $75 or $100 
or $125 however willing they may 
be to gamble on a twenty-five cent 
or a dollar article. They have to 
be shown when the stakes rise to 
a hundred dollars. 


Hence, this booklet did not di- 
rectly praise the range. It did not 
boast and claim—it proved the 
performance of the range by evi- 
dence that could not be doubted— 
that of actual users. Letters from 
these users were reproduced pho- 
tographically — government docu- 
ments dealing with combustion 
were likewise shown. 

Tying Up with Direct Mail 

Thus, in the event that the 
dealer did not sell, then the book- 
let came forward with the evidence 
and the proof. The dealer made 
the easy sales to women who had 
implicit confidence in his word—to 
those requiring further evidence 
the booklet brought it. 


In addition to these immediate 
sales, we had through the workings 
of this plan, a very complete and 
accurate list of the range prospects 
in this dealer’s town. Instead of 
our prospects being out yonder in 
space, we had them listed in our 
files, where, when Wayland needs 
sales again, we can reach the peo- 
ple who have already expressed in- 
terest and their need of a range. 


The success of this plan of ad- 
vertising and pre-selling is such 
that our salesmen, in opening an 
account, sell it and its possibilities 
first, and then sell the range which 
will secure this service. 

Necessarily, the success of this 
plan is enhanced when the dealer 
himself is thoroughly informed and 
can demonstrate confidently to his 
prospect. Even though the demand 
we send him is fifty to seventy- 
five percent sold, he cannot ade- 
quately serve us unless he can 
meet the knowledge of the range 
which these prospects have, point 
for point. 

Many manufacturers intuitively 
appreciate that regardless of the 
effectiveness of their advertising, 
the dealer must likewise be enthu- 
siastic and that his enthusiasm will 
be in direct~ proportion to his 
knowledge of the product. In our 


analysis the second most prevalent 
cause of the failure of the dealer 
to sell was that case where the 
dealer was ignorant of the vital 
points of superiority of our ranges. 


The usual method, where any at 
all is used, is a series of piping hot 
“pep” letters, personal letters, let- 
ters from the president, and the 
like. Or, the use of a series of 
folders, circulars, and booklets. 

We considered, in studying this 
particular situation and after try- 
ing this method of three cases I 
have good reason to remember, 
that the fault lay either in the very 
personal nature of a letter, or, in 
the massiveness of the circulars, 
folders, and booklets. 


In the one case, constant nag- 
ging with a medium used the world 
over as one of personal communi- 
cation had the opposite effect to 
the one we wanted. In the later 
case, the mere bulkiness and mas- 
siveness of the medium discour- 
aged a reading. 


We hit upon a more simple me- 
dium, offering the advantages of 
the first without its disadvantages, 
and the force of the second with- 
out their lengthiness. The govern- 
ment postal! 


A Penny a Message 


Three times a month, on the 
fifth, the fifteenth, and the twenty- 
fifth, the three dealers in question 
and later all our dealers, received 
a postal. This postal contained a 
brief, interesting discussion of a 
single feature of our range—but 
printed in impersonal print type! 
Instead of urging and imploring 
the dealer to make sales, we sup- 
plied him with facts and informa- 
tion which he could and did use 
to make sales. 

Being impersonal from its very 
nature, the postal prevents any 
personal inferences to be gathered 
from it. It is read at a glance, 
then destroyed, but the impression 
remains. The constant drip, drip, 
drip of these brief messages gradu- 
ally builds up without any effort 
on the part of the dealer, a vast 
store of accurate, detailed knowl- 
edge of our ranges. Sooner or 
later, these subconscious impres- 
sions begin to flow from the deal- 
er’s lips without conscious effort 
on his part. 

They educate and instruct and 
train the dealer in spite of himself. 
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Selling Ohio by Auto at Lower Cost 
With the “Asset” Mile Plan 


A salesman’s car is, at times, an asset. At other times, a distinct 
liability. Your men can now rent a car when it is an asset and, 
when a liability, discard it for rail travel, doing both frequently. 


The “Asset” Mile is a unique development in sales 
economics. It combines the advantages of private 


motor car and public rail travel. 


Automobile miles are “assets” only when purchased 
Every company car represents 


in usable quantities. 
25,000 to 100,000 miles, or 
at 1,000 miles per month, a 
purchase 2 to 8 years ahead 


territory within a radius of 35 miles. Whether he 
“comes in” daily or “stays out” where night finds him, 


he is always able to “work back” profitably on a pre- 


of your immediate needs. 


In company car owner- 
ship are three sources of 
high distribution costs: (1) 
Unnecessary capital invest- 
ment and interest charges; 
(2) Depreciation on unused 
mileage; (3) Excessive ad- 
ministration expense in 
auditing and adjusting costs 
of car operation, repairs, 
replacements, damages and 
insurance. 

To these mistakes of 
policy, add the following 
errors in practice by the 
salesmen: (1) waste driving; 
(2) time wasted on car up- 
keep; (3) late morning starts; 
(4) early quitting hours; (5) 
skip stop calling; (6) joy 
riding; (7) unplanned routes; 
(8) higher hotel and enter- 
tainment bills; (9) non- 
appreciation of purpose and cost of car 
use; (10) physical fatigue from long 
driving; and (11) poorer selling. 

By renting sales cars on the Saun- 
ders Drive-It-Yourself System out of 
some 50 different sales centers, your 
men buy automobile miles only when 
they are “assets.” Supplemented by 
rail transportation between major 
towns, this service nets you the lowest 
possible traveling expense and pre- 
serves the real advantages of motor- 
ized selling. 


In Ohio, for instance, the “Asset” Mile 
Plan may be used as follows: Your 
salesmen may cover Cleveland and the 


All Ohio In 35 Mile Radius 


Within a 35 Mile Radius of Saun- 
ders System’s Cleveland Station 
are 39 towns over 1,000 Popula- 
tion; Akron Station—18 towns 
over 1,000 Population excluding 
Cleveland district; Columbus Station 
—19 towns over 1,000 Population; Day- 
ton Station—17 towns over 1,000 Popu- 
lation excluding Cincinnati district; 
Cincinnati Station—34 towns over 1,000 
Population excluding Dayton district. 


This combined territory comprises 43 
of the wealthiest of Ohio’s 88 counties. 


In Toledo, Lima, Portsmouth, Zanes- 
ville and Youngstown are other auto- 
mobile rental companies not owned or 
connected with Saunders System. The 
balance of Ohio may be covered by 
auto from these points. Saunders 
System Stations will eventually be 
opened in these towns. 


determined route. 
from the Saunders System station where he discards 


He is never more than 2 hours 


his car and takes the electric 
or Pullman to Akron, 
Columbus, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati—resting and planning 
his next day’s work enroute. 

’ At each sales center in its 
turn, your salesmen, re- 
freshed, begins his work 
the next morning on a well- 
planned route from the next 
Saunders System Station. 
Out of the ten strategic 
cities shown here you can 
completely cover the Ohio 
market. 


This system gives the 
salesman a real apprecia- 
tion of car operating costs. 
He will hesitate to actually 
hire a car for other than 
company use and will plan 
his route farther ahead than 
with his company car 
always waiting. Our cer- 
tified trip receipts used as 
expense vouchers also show 
starting and quitting hours, 
miles driven and date, enabling you to 
check day’s workandterritory coverage. 


The 60 Saunders System Stations 
are located in the best sales centers of 
18 states. Both Gear-Shift and Ford 
Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars are 
rented at low per mile rates, netting a 
cost which only the most efficient 
operators of company cars approxi- 
mate. Each salesman drives privately 
a clean, new, splendid running car 
with standard insurance protecting you 
against liability, fire, theft, collision 
and property damage above $15. 

May we send you a copy of our 
manual “Answer to Questions”? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices: 211 Saunders Bldg. 


Akron Council Bluffs 
Atlanta Davenport 
Baltimore Dayton 
Bessemer, Ala. Denver 


Birmingham 


Des Moines 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Evansville 


Chattanooga Galesburg 
Cincinnati Houston 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
Colorado Springs Kansas City 
Columbus Knoxville 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lincoln Peoria 
Louisville Pueblo 
Memphis Richmond 
Milwaukee Rockford 
Mobile Rock Island 
Moline Sheboygan 
Montgomery Springfield, Ill. 
Nashville St. Joseph, Mo. 


NewAlbany,Ind. Tulsa 
Oklahoma City Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Omaha Washington.DC. 
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Make it a safe 
Investment 


OUR salesmen’s samples represent a 
vitally important investment. Insure 
them against loss or destruction on the road. 


North America Commercial Travelers’ In- 
surance covers the samples of one salesman 
or of the entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail the 
attached coupon for full particulars on this 
low-cost protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


ea @ S @ @ B BEB EB EB EB EB BEBESBEEEBEBZEEBEBEEBEEEESESESEESESESESEESESESEEEESE' 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X27 
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Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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Furthermore, as few if any of 
our competitors do likewise, our 
messages gradually dim and finally 
obliterate the dealer’s original 
ideas of ranges (our competitor’s) 
and these ideas are superseded by 
ideas of our ranges. Eventually, 
we secure in most cases a deep set 
conviction in the dealer’s mind 
which finds its expression in his 
talk to his trade. 

Our messages, being constantly 
in his mind, are easier to recite 
and since the dealer automatically 
(in most cases) takes the line of 
least resistance, that which is up- 
permost in his mind naturally flows 
through his lips. 

As hard as it is to gauge the 
effectiveness of work of this na- 
ture, we see the indirect results in 
improved collections and in addi- 
tion, the steady increase of mail 
and telegraphic orders’ which 
shows that sales. are being made. 
Since such orders become more 
and more frequent, and come from 
a larger and larger number of deal- 
ers, we know that this postal meth- 
od is producing in a way beyond 
even our own hopes. In the next 
issue I will take up methods we 
used in cases where all these failed. 


(The conclusion to this article will 


appear in the February 21 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. ) 


Austin F. Bement Opens 
New Detroit Agency 


Austin F. Bement, for eleven 
years vice president and executive 
secretary of the Lincoln Highway 
Association, is the organizer and 
president of a new advertising 
agency in Detroit. 

Previous to his Lincoln High- 
way connection Mr. Bement was 
advertising manager of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Light Co., Toledo. Asso- 
ciated with him in the new agency 


as vice president and treasurer is 


E. S. Evans, president of E. S. 
Evans, Inc., automobile loading 
experts, and the Evans Corpora- 
tion, investment bankers. 


The Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Seattle reports an increase 
in membership of sixty-five since 
September, 1924. The list has 
increased from eighty-one at that 
time to one hundred forty-six at 
the present time. 
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cxcellence 


STARTING MOTORS, LIGHTING GENERATORS, IGNITION SYSTEMS 
; AND KLAXON HORNS for MOTOR CARS 


Remy advertising seeks to acquaint the public 
with the rigid standard of excellence which 
governs every stage of Remy manufacture. 


Further, it seeks to make manifest the sincer- 
ity of Remy’s purpose always to build an 
excellent product. 


Supplementing the excellent performance of 
Remy equipment upon millions of motor cars, 
Remy advertising has been a material factor 
in impressing upon public consciousness the 
outstanding fact of Remy excellence. 


Remy has long been a client of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. 


Cd —e 
Rie ae Se ™\ Advertising 
ond you mie es _, Well Directed 
| every Remy Product — EN | 
by this standard ~~ eo A 


The Campbell-Ewald organization of 
160 people owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with resources and 
facilities of the largest advertising 
Organization between New York 
and Chicago, and a volume of 
business placing it among the first 
ten agencies in the country, is at 
your service to handle large or small 
accounts. At any time, anywhere, 
we'll be glad to talk with you. There 
will be no obligation on either side. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


esttimtanveces.  CAdyvertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’ Mér. 


New York Chicago Toronto Los Angeles San Francisco 


WaIsadsaddsddodssodsggse 


© C.E. Co., 1924 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sanity Prevail 


This advertisement was written because we know that the American 
people have not lost the power to think for themselves 


People in the mass are like a handful of confetti, and this is the day of the advertising 
man’s carnival—Mental Mardi Gras! ... Such tooting of horns! Such clashing! Such 
deafening clamor and ballyhoo! ...“Any car without four-wheel brakes is Obsolete!” 

."A.y car with four-wheel brakes is a death trap!”...We build them like a picket 
fence—all in a row!”...“Wrong! We build them like Paul Poiret makes gowns—V" 
shape!”...“Every year we build the Ultimate!” .. “Lait year, we were wrong. This 
year, we are different. Therefore, this year, we are Right!”.. -And so it goes, till our cars 
crack,and our heads split—And Nobody Knows Anything About Automobiles. 


'N you burn out a main bearifig 100 miles from 
town, the advertising hypnotist whose copy sold 
you the wrong car can scarcely be eictes oo to crawl 

out of a warm bed and tow you back home. 

To an appalling degree, automobile exploitation has degen- 
erated into a mere rhetorical contest. 

The only limitations on what an automobile manufacturer 
can claim are apparently the imagination of the copy writer 
and the size of the dictionary. 

A manufacturer, whose car selis for tess than $2,000, says, 

“The standards of yesterday fade by comparison.’ 

Another in the $1, 500 class claims ‘‘the most outstanding 
values in the wor! 

In the face of this country-wide orgy of sloganeering, cf com- 
petitive claims and counter-claims, sly there is nothing 
left for the prospective buyer of an automobile to do but fall 
back on his own judgment, and on his own personal 
“knowledge. 

In our, saner moments we all know that there is no such 
thing as the world’s best automobile just as there is no suchithing 

* as the world’s best cake of soap or the world’s best anything. 
. For example, a good automobile is a good automobile 
whether it has four-wheel brakes or forty. 

Why becloud the main issuc, which, of course, is compara- 
tive intrinsic motor car value, by arguing over brakes—as if 
the only function of the motor car is to stop. 

Incidental features of this sort should be held down to 
their proportionate importance. 

Neither four-wheel brakes nor the lack of them makes a 
motor car. .Marmon four-wheel brakes are unusually simple 
and good, but you can take them or leave them and still have 
a perfectly satisfactory automobile, 

The value of an aytomobile must be based. on the particu- 
lar degree to which it meets the individual need of its par- 
ticular owner. 


No thinking manufacturer will claim that, regardless of 
what you want an automobile for, you ought to buy his car. 

Many people want mere transportation. The Marmon car, 
for example, is far more than mere transportation. We would 
be the first to admit that there are many excellent, smaller, 
lower-priced cars that, within a limited traveling radius, will an- 
swer the need of mere transportation just as well as a Murmon. 

We are looking only for the Pad of men and women who 
need want, the di: which the 
Marmon car ulone has to- offer. rh ‘Marmon car does certain 
definite things in a certain definite, unmistakable way. 

If you will tell us exactly what you need in an automobile, 
we will tell you frarkly and instantly whether or not you 
belong in a Marmon. 

A better way might be for us to tell you what the Marmon 
car is like, and then let you make the decision. 

On second thought, the most satisfactory way would of course 
be for the Marmon car itself to show you what‘it is. 

7 9 

We suggest, therefore, that you drive a Marmon for ten miles, 
for fifty miles, or for any reasonable distance. 

Remember what the best car you have ever driven feels like, 
and acts like; then compare the feel and performance of the 
Marmon with the feel and performance of that best, favorite 
car of yours. 

Forget absolutely what the Marmon costs. 

Forget whether it has six cylinders or sixty. 

Forget whether its cylinders are set at ninety degrees, sixty 
degrees, all in a row or on top of each other. 

Consider nothing but results. 

Forget all we have said about Marmon, and wipe out for the 
time being all that anybody has ever said about any automobile. 

When you get back from this ride, climb into your old, fine, 
favorite car again—the car which up until now you have con- 
sidered the best that any automobile can be 

~and see the difference. 


NoRDYKE & MARMON COMPANY, Established 1851, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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How Does This Fit In With 
Your Ideas of the Best 
Auto Advertising? 


‘¢@ MID all this ballyhoo, isn’t 
the simple, straight, com- 
mon sense of this ad re- 

freshing?” 


With this comment, C. G. Fox, 
of Fels & Company, soap manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, sends in 
the advertisement reproduced on 
this page, and adds that while the 
ad was published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of March 15, and 
not entirely eligible for entry in 
the “Sales Management” contest, 
it is his opinion that it is the best 
ad of the year. “Nothing better 
has appeared in the intervening 
months,” he says. 


When Kenneth Goode asked the 
question, “What is the Horse 
Power of an Automobile Ad?” and 
proceeded to chop the advertising 
that has been appearing into small 
pieces, pointing out the monoto: 
nous sameness of the copy, he 
started the pot to boiling. Wil- 
liam S. Power, long an authority 
on automobile advertising, went to 
bat in defense of the copy, and 
Goode answers him by quoting the 
letters he had received strengthen- 
ing his case. 


The annual _—— ines 
held in New York and Chicago 
are over. Manufacturers are 


announcing their new models, and 
it affords an excellent opportunity 
to get a line on the kind of copy 
we are going to read in 1925. Do 
we like to read about the smooth 
performance, marvelous pick-up, 
nice shiny foot-rails, and other ac- 
cessories‘—or do we pay more 
attention to the copy that ap- 
proaches us on the blind side and 
by telling us not what the car is 
but what it will do for us, then 
leads us to the sales room and the 
order? 
Facts or “Applesauce” 


According to another letter re- 
ceived from an executive who says 
in no uncertain terms that he 
received a beautiful trimming, “I 
fell for the advertisement of the 
——-—— car. The thing that 
pushed me off the fence was the 
elaborate promise of nation-wide 
service. Three months afterward 
I was a sadly disillusioned man. 
The service played up in the copy 
was only a Piper’s Dream, and the 
manufacturer disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility for the service ren- 
dered by his authorized dealers. 
Never again will I be fool enough 
to believe any of the grandiloquent 
statements he or any other manu- 
facturer makes. It’s ‘applesauce.’ ” 

Commenting on the Jordan ad- 
vertisement which appeared in 
Detroit papers recently, an execu- 
tive of another large automobile 
company says: “If a salesman 
who made a good record one 
month out of the whole year im- 
mediately published the fact to the 
whole world and broke an arm 
patting himself on the back, what 
would you do about it? Does one 
baseball game entitle the winner 
to claim the world’s series? Does 
this kind of advertising create or 
destroy confidence when the ac- 
tual facts become known? Is 
really good advertising?’ Evi- 
dently this executive thinks the ad 
was a flivver. 

All right, is it good? Was Jor- 
dan’s ad effective? What do you 
think? 

Goode started something, Power 
helped it along, and sales and 
agency executives are keeping the 
pot boiling. The prize contest is 
still on. What is the best auto- 


mobile ad you have seen recently? 
Clip it, send it to us, and tell us 
why you think it is the best. 
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HIS is another case where 

our package merchandis- 
ing specialists developed a dis- 
play box that resulted in in- 
creased sales on Robeson 
Shuredge Knives through the 
better class of store. 


Let our designing depart- 
ment co-operate with you. 


Alderman-Fairchild Co. 


MERCHANDISING PACKAGES 
Rocnester, New York 
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A Better Package is the Big Step 
Toward Better Merchandising 


EALIZING this and keeping in mind our ability to create 

packages of this type, hundreds of manufacturers have 

come to us and invited us to work with them in the solution 
of their merchandising problems. 


The better types of stores everywhere give preference to 
merchandise attractively packaged. It is easier to sell. It is 
more clearly remembered by the ultimate purchaser and it 
is easier to handle. 


The designing of a sales producing package requires 
the expert knowledge of men who have devoted their lives 
to the solution of merchandising problems. We maintain a 
staff of experts in this line who will be glad to work with 
you, study the conditions surrounding your business, and 
make recommendations as to the type of package best suited 
to your requirements. 


An interview with one these men costs you nothing and 
may bring out some ideas extremely beneficial. Why not 
arrange such an interview? 


ALDERMAN-FAIRCHILD CoO. 


MERCHANDISING PACKAGES 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Wisconsin Manufacturers Join Hands 
to Win Farmers’ Good Will 


Taking the Wind Out of the Politicians’ Sails Through Advertising 
the Facts, Wisconsin Manufacturers Fight Adverse Legislation 


ee ARM and Factory Must 
Prosper Together.” Upon 


that slogan the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association has in- 
stituted its great “On-Wisconsin” 
movement, of which its  truth- 
packed educational and advertis- 
ing campaign is but a part. 

The purpose of the campaign, 
the first of its kind ever under- 
taken in the United States, is de- 
cidedly novel. It strives to sell 
not commodities but facts. It aims 
to sell facts that bear directly upon 
the progress, prosperity and pock- 
etbook of every resident of the 
state. It presents the truth about 
taxes in a simple and convincing 
manner to every member of the 
commonwealth of Wisconsin, 
pointing out the dangers that lurk 
in class legislation, in unfair and 
inequitable. taxation, and in con- 
stant tax agitation. 


Advertising Carries Message 


To accomplish this purpose the 
campaign utilizes quarter-page 
display ads run once each week for 
a seventeen-week period in the 46 
daily papers, in 145 of the leading 
weeklies and in two farm papers. 

Non-political in its conception 
and purpose, it honestly and open- 
ly brings conditions in Wisconsin 
into the daylight where they may 
be seen as they really are, and 
tries to awaken in every resident 
in every section of the state an 
active interest in these conditions 
which are vitally important to the 
welfare of all. The tax evil is 
dealt with not primarily as it af- 
fects the manufacturer, as might 
be expected, but it is presented im- 
partially to show wherein it 
menaces the future of the very 
state itself. 

The “On-Wisconsin” movement 
depends for success upon the 
awakened sense of individual re- 
sponsibility of every citizen who, 
in possession of the true facts for 
the first time, will give it such co- 
operation as he can. 


In no other state is industry so 
closely farm-linked as in Wiscon- 
sin where agriculture and industry 
are inter-dependent and have mu- 
tual interests. Here the market 
for the produce of one coincides 
with the raw material needs of the 
other. Here the balance between 
the two is so normal and healthy 
that the path to progress and 
prosperity must be pursued to- 
gether. Clearly to understand the 
tax situation in Wisconsin, there- 
fore, requires an understanding of 
Wisconsin’s agriculture and in- 
dustry. As the ads point out, the 
effects of an unfair tax burden im- 
posed upon industry are far reach- 
ing—a fact that is now for the first 
time being brought before the 
Wisconsin public in such irrefut- 
able statements as: 


In commenting upon the urgent 
need of the state-wide educational 
campaign undertaken for the pur- 
pose of presenting facts such as 
these to the general public, George 
F. Kull, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers’ Association, 
recently said: 


The Ideas Behind the Campaign 


“Manufacturing in Wisconsin 
has increased in spite of our laws 
and not because of them. It is a 
fact that few, if any, new indus- 
tries have located in Wisconsin 
except as branch factories. This 
branch factory organization is 
very important when considering 
the Wisconsin situation. Wiscon- 
sin has by far the highest state 
income tax of any industrial state. 
The power, however, to levy state 
income taxes is limited to the in- 
come derived from business done 
in the state of Wisconsin. 

“Much has been said about fac- 
tories moving away, and those 
who indorse the radical program 
for further economic legislation in 
our state insist that factories are 
not removing from Wisconsin. In 
doing this, they beg the question. 
The following things are going on 


in our state which result in re- 
moval from Wisconsin for state 
income tax purposes: 

1. Building of factory exten- 
sions outside the state. 

2. Sale of Wisconsin corpora- 
tions to foreign corporations. 

3. Re-incorporation of Wiscon- 
sin corporations under laws 
of some other state and re- 
moval of general offices out- 
side of Wisconsin. 

4. Setting up a Wisconsin cor- 
poration to operate factories 
located in the state for manu- 
facturing purposes only, with 
sale of product to the general 
company at arbitrary prices. 

5. Change of residence of offi- 
cers and stockholders by re- 
moval from the state. 


Copy Built on Hard Facts 


“Any one of these is bound to 
result eventually in retarding in- 
dustrial growth in Wisconsin. 
These methods are pursued be- 
cause other industrial states do 
not show any disposition to place 
additional burdens upon industry 
either through higher income 
taxes or other laws affecting fac- 
tory operation.” 

A further study of the ads shows 
the stand taken to be: “Lower 
taxes for all and higher taxes for 
none,’ and brings up the questions, 
“Where do you stand on taxes?” 
and “Shall we let unfair laws hold 
back Wisconsin industry?” These 
questions and many others are an- 
swered with hard, plain facts that 
all who read may grasp. They 
show clearly the damage wrought 
by high taxes not only in the re- 
moval of factories from the state, 
in the branch factory evil with its 
resulting loss of taxes, in the cur- 
tailment of necessary factory ex- 
pansion and improvement, and in 
the exclusion of new industries 
which, if fairness prevailed, would 
be attracted here by Wisconsin’s 
favorable location, easily acces- 
sible raw materials and unexcelled 
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Always Visible 


The index tabs of a completely 
filled Vertex File Pocket are just 
as visible as those of pockets that 


contain but a few letters. This 
efficiency of operation under all 
conditions is true of all the other 
distinctive construction features 
found in 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet, permitting quicker filing 
and finding. Their expansion feature 
allows the efficient accommodation of 
three, thirty or three hundred letters, 
eliminating frequent transfer of con- 
tents. The front flap bends forward 
at will, allowing easy reference to any 
desired sheet. 

VERTEX Pockets are made of ‘“Pa- 
peroid,” that tough red rope-stock that 
will outlast twenty manila folders. 


VERTEX Pockets can be used in 
any filing system. Send _ today 
for your FREE trial sample. 


Alvah Bushnell Company, Dept. E. 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— oe CUT HERE —— — 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s ““VERTEX’” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in February 7th 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Name of Firm 


Address. 


Name of Person Inquiring. 
Letter size or Legal size desired 2c = 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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water power and Great Lakes 
shipping facilities. 

The advertisements go a step 
further and call attention to the 
long ignored dependence of the 
farmer upon the large industrial 
centers of the state for a handy 
home market for his produce at 
top prices; the dependence of the 
worker upon the factory for 
steady employment; the depend- 
ence of every city merchant and 
professional man in large measure 
upon factory-created wealth for 
1is own livelihood ; the dependence 
of the very solvency of the state 
itself upon income derived from 
| industrial taxes. 


| 
| 


Auxiliary Publicity Methods 


3ut the educational campaign of 
| the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ As- 
| sociation is not confined to news- 
paper advertising alone. Several 
additional means are employed, all 
of which keep hammering the 
truth home. For example, reprints 
of each weekly advertisement are 
now supplied to some 250 factories 
for use on nearly 1,200 bulletin 
boards. “The Story of Wiscon- 
sin,’ a pamphlet that tells the 
truth about taxes, is offered free 
in each advertisement and _ has 
been widely distributed upon re- 
quest. More than 1,500 copies of 
“The Tax Problem in Wisconsin,” 
a 163-page survey of the tax situa- 
tion prepared by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, of New 
York, have been distributed, of 
which 350 went to accredited high 
schools and 210 to public libraries. 


Moreover, a speakers’ bureau, 
agricultural bureau and publicity 
bureau. are now in_ operation. 
Members of the speakers’ bureau 
addressed thirty-two service clubs 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Chambers of Commerce, etc., dur- 
ing the months of September and 
October alone. Dr. G. W. Dyer, 
of the economics department of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, talked to 2,500 people 
in eleven of Wisconsin’s leading 
industrial centers during the sin- 
gle week of September 22-27. Four 
regular speakers now comprise the 
bureau, filling speaking engage- 
ments free of charge and on invi- 
tation only. 

The agricultural bureau, with 
an experienced dairyman and able 


speaker as its director, serves as 


a point of, contact with farmers 
met at meetings of agricultural or- 
ganizations and in the field. A cow 
testing project just being launched 
will have the co-operation and 
financial aid of the association in 
all the dairy counties of the state. 
For good measure, the agricultural 
bureau is encouraging cheese fed- 
eration and studying farm market- 
ing problems. 

The special work of the pub- 
licity bureau is to supply special 
articles on request and to prepare 
and distribute live news matter to 
the daily and weekly state press. 
Agricultural weeklies and out-of- 
state papers and magazines that 
are interested in our educational 
program are also served through 
this bureau. 


Banquet Ends Record Year 
for Burroughs 


An international banquet, served 
almost simultaneously to the sev- 
eral thousand members of its sales, 
service and office forces in the 173 
cities in the United States and 
Canada in which its agencies are 
located, was the unique event 
staged by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company the evening of 
January 24, 

The affair was given to cele- 
brate the successful “Beat ’23” 
sales campaign waged in the last 
quarter of 1924, and also the De- 
cember sales record, which broke 


all previous records for that 
month, 
The number entertained was 


well over 4,000. Each agency 
arranged its own program. 

Joseph Boyer, chairman of the 
board; Standish Backus, presi- 
dent; A. J. Doughty, vice presi- 
dent, and L. V. Britt, general sales 
manager, were represented at each 
table by messages to the sales 
force. 


Advertising managers of the 
paint and varnish industry will 
hold a conference June 2 at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
According to Horace’ Felton, 
chairman of the committee in 
charge, much of the time will be 
spent in discussion of new ways to 
put over the advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns of the industry. 
Several speakers of note have been 
secured to lead these discussions. 
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Bok Advertising Awards 
Are Announced Ne. 5 ofa Series 


Harvard Advertising Awards, 
founded by Edward W. Bok, were ; 
announced January 26 by Dean | behind as well as ahead 
Wallace B. Donham of the Har- 
vard Business School. 


Here you see Hawaii advertised 
Here the Canadian Rockies 


Awards made were as follows: Here Old Nile 
The gold medal for the individ- 
ual or organization for distin- Belber, Oshkosh & Hartmann Luggage ad- 
guished contemporary services to vertising naturally follows. 
advertising: the national vigilance 
committee of the Associated Ad- People who can respond with profit any year 
vertising Clubs of the World. This and year after year—to such advertising 
award was made in behalf of the 
committee’s efforts to foster truth eat food ; 
in advertising and to prevent the use gasoline 
misuse of advertising. keep their homes freshly painted 
The $1,500 prize and certificate buy radio sets 
for the best national campaign 
advertising a specific product: the These are your true consumers. They are so 
J. Walter Thompson Company, used to being consumers—they consume so 
for the “Lux” campaign. much—that consuming with them is a habit. 
The $1,500 cash prize and cer- They offer the advertiser safety of principal 
tificate for the best national cam- and a sure return. That’s probably why con- 
ie ill naib <agarsseeilly al cerns like Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Colgate 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., ; p lie 
foe the General Motors comaians Eastman, Whitman, always invest in hold- 
. The $1,500 prize for the best ing their attention. 
local advertising campaign: Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., for 
the R. H. Macy Company cam- 
paign. 
Three awards of $1,000 each 


: . 
, de f individual adver- Th O | C3 
atte i es Saat ae e€ Quality Group 


Insurance Company, Eastman Ko- 


idk Conkle, 480 Cone ATLANTIC MONTHLY — REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
vertising Company. The research HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
prizes went to the J. Walter WORLD’S WORK 


Thompson Company and to Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc. 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 


Announcement was made Janu- 
ary 22 of the formation of a new 
group of retail department stores 
for the purpose of “mass buying.” 
This group will be known as the 
Associated Retailers of America, 
and the stores included are Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., New York; Gil- 
christ Company, Boston; The Out- 
let, Providence, R. I.; The Boston 
Store, Milwaukee; The Golden | 
Rule, St. Paul; Lansburgh & 
Brother, Washington; Bernheim- 
er-Leader, Baltimore; Howland 
Dry Goods Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and England Bros., Pitts- 
field, Mass. According to the an- 
nouncement, the group intends to 
establish headquarters in New 
York with a resident manager. 
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4 
Sy 
X 


Accounting Systems 
Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
Advertising 
(Space, signs, etc.) 
Advertising Service 
Air Compressors 
Audits 
Auto Accessories 
Auto Parts 
Auto Repair 
Equipment 
Automobiles 


B 

Banking Services 

Barrels 

Belting 

Boilers 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Bookkeeping Supplies 

Bottles 

Brick and Clay 
Products 

Brooms—Brushes 

Building Materials 

Buildings 


\ 


Cable 
Cafeterias 
Calendars 

Call Systems 
Camp Supplies 
Canned Goods 
Cans 

Car Repair Tools 
Carbon Paper 
Cartons 

Cash Registers 
Casing (pipe) 
Castings 


Dictating Machines 
Display Racks 
Ditching Machines 


Electrical Material 
Electric Motors 
Engineering Equipment 
Engineering Services 
Explosives 

Export Services 


TY 


Disregard, if you wish, all purchases connected 
solely with the technical production and refining 
of oil! Still the Oil Industry remains one, of,the 
great consumers of the nation. 

The variety of its purchases of merchagiaayp and 
service is very nearly limitless. 

And what the Oil Industry buys is almost always 
bought in large annual volume. It is a potential 
customer, with a large purse for most every manu- 
facturer of most every article and commodity in 
the country. 

Along the margins of these two pages are listed just 
a few of the thousands of items*for which the Oil 


Industry spends its millions. Obviously, this list. 


only scratches the surface. Evefiaf your product 
is not specifically named, the odds are that the Oil 
Industry buys it and buys it in quantity. 


If you dowbt this breadth of buying, read ‘the 
following quotation, taken word for word from the ° 
house, organ of an’ oil company and printed over e 


the signature of its purchasing agent. 
20,000 distinct items. 


‘of this company cover a wide 
im pins to locomotives. The 
varied requiterharite of the several operating 
departments take in almost every item known 
to the industrial world. Groceries, vegetables 

peand meats for our fleet of tankers; lumber, steel 
and cement for construction work; casing, 
engines, valves and fittings for field work; and 
pencils, desks and supplies for the offices are 
only a few of the many items we are called upon 
to furnish. We are even requested to buy alco- 

_ hol for use in our laboratories. 


‘‘Do any of you stop to consider the aggregate 
cost of a year’s supply of many of the articles we 


buy? Doyou realize it took five hundred freight/<" 


cars to transport our purchases of pipe last year? 
Our expenditures for lumber in one year would 


build seventy to eighty very comfortable five-. . 
room bungalows. The money spent in one 
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Filing Equipment 

Filters 

Financing 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Fire Brick 

Fire Engines 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Prevention 
Devices 

First Aid Equipment 


Gas Engines 

Gaskets 

Gasoline Engines 

Gauges 

General Mdse. (for com- 
pany stores) 

Generators 

Grease Guns 

Groceries 


Y 


Hardware, Building 
Heaters 

Hoists 

Hose, Metal, Rubber 
Hospitals, Emergency 
Hotel Service 

House Organs 

Houses 


Inventory Records 


Janitor Supplies 
Joints (pipe) 


Kitchen Equipment 
Kitchenware 


Labels 
Laboratory Equipment 


AA 
ava 


Machine Tools 
Machinery 
Mailing Lists 
Maps 

Marine Insurance 
Marine Supplies 
Meats 

Medical Supplies 
Metal Doors 
Meters 

Mill Supplies 
Motor Trucks 


AT 
iN 


Novelties, Advertising 


O 


Office Forms 
Office Supplies 
Oil Burners 
Oil Engines 
Overalls 


D 

+ 
Packages 
Packing 
Paint 
Paper 
Partitions 
Paving 
Pipe 
Pipe Fittings . 
Pipe Tools 
Playground Equipment 
Piumbing and Heating 
Portable Tools 
Pneumatic Tools 
Posters 
Power Plants 
Pressure Regulators 
Printing 
Pumps (many types) 


R 


Radial Drills 

Radio 

Railroad Tickets 
Real Estate 
Recording Devices 
Refractories 
Refrigerating Mchry. 
Research 

Resistance Grids 
Restaurant Equipment 
Riveters 

Road Making Mchry. 
Roofing 

Rope 

Rubbish Cans 


S 


Safes 

Safety Apparatus 
Safety Switches 
Sales Books 
Sample Kits 


ERYTHING: 


year for paint for this company would provide 
funds for a trip around the world for thirty 


4 


aS 
2 


i 
4 


iS =: Fe 


people. 
year’s time 


“‘There are 
fication of 
houses.’’ 


The coffee furnished our boats in a 


would make 320,000 cups. 


probably 20,000 items in the classi- 
the purchasing department ware- 


Make it yours through “‘N. P. N.” 


“N. P. "4 


National Petroleum News—can and 


will definitely help any manufacturer who is 
actively and seriously interested insdeveloping this 


great market. 


Through data as to consumption 


and requirements, through counsel as to sales- 


methods and 


covering material for, effective copy and 


inveStigat 
NEWS st 
~ “advertise to 


sales-needs, through assistance in un- 


thi gugh space in, the b 


len paid-in- 
—doll ee ae of ada” 


eovertising “carried>=buy ing power. of compan-. 


ber.of individuals reached 
tem Companies’ buying” decis- 
6’secured by impartial outside 


Fore. NATIONAL. PETROLEUM 
atone 


as the-tight place in which to 
reach» thé whole oil,industry. Call 


on any of our five service offices for definite proofs. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


812 HURON 


District 
TULSA, OKLA. 


608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
NEW YORK . 342 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO . 360 


SALES 


RD. 
Offices: 


CLEVELAND 


as (Michigan Ave. 
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Steam Specialties 


Valves 

Vaults 

Ventilating Equipment 
Ventilators 


Wall Board 
Watchmen’ 's Systems 
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Every month another 
Pathéscope Business Film 
is described here. 


HEART O° THE WHEAT 


How do they make the holes in macaroni? 
Everybody wants to know 


A simple little pin does the trick. The C. F. Mueller Co. 
could not take the pins or the holes to their customers, 
but they could, by means of a Pathéscope-made Industrial 
Motion Picture, take the whole story of their business, 
from wheat field to dining table. 


Some other clients 
we have served 


They tell us we did a good job 


ENGINEERING AND MECHANICAL 


*‘Motion Pictures have enabled us to get our story Alpha Portland Cement Company 
across in a way that would be impossible in any tinea 

other medium, as the complicated processes, together Seade dae Uettcce Tikes 
with the care and cleanliness exercised in the manu- nt lesa 
facture of our product, can be appreciated only Eiend Sue swuihes 
when the factory is seen in operation. This is Otis Elevator Company 
splendidly accomplished in the film, due to the eagle 
excellent photography which, by the way, has been i aaa 
the subject of comment upon a number of occasions.’”’ oan, An Sean See 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


A complete service in plan, program, FOOD PRODUCTS 
° . e ° Franklin Baker . ocon 
production and distribution Hg ny fe my 


Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada 


‘ : Hills Bros. (Dromed Dates) 
The Pathéscope Film Service is adequately C. F. Mueller Go: (Macaroni) 
a ot oh eaboar ce ng Co. (Comet 
equipped, by mechanical facilities, ample Rice) 
resources, and a well-organized personnel “Tron AND COMMUNICATIONS 
trained in the analyzing of manufacturing and en Se 6 a oe 
merchandising problems, to render a complete ee ee a 
service and assume undivided responsibility. neni ia ey 
° ° e Rad Cc f A 
We write the scenario, take the picture, United Sune 6 cus Semeur 
° ° G Cc 
make the prints on either “theatre” or “safety wa 
standard” film, supply portable projectors Bigelow Hartford Carpet Company 
z ‘ : = * n x oston Woven Hose ubber Co. 
and assist in arranging effective distribution. The Standard Textile Products Co. 
U. S. Finishing Cempany 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The investment for an Industrial Motion Picture is Beschive Commavetet Body Co 
much lower than you probably imagine. Specific uses — Om pany 
are innumerable and peculiar to each concern. We enema agama 
invite an opportunity to show, either at your office McGraw-Hill Company 
or the Pathéscope Salon, what we have done for pg ge 
others in your industry, and what we can do for you. Activities 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


. The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824, Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Willard B. Cook, President i Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Selling That Reaches the Scientific 
Buyers for the Steel Industry 


The Steel Manufacturers Spend Almost Five Billions a Year 
But Slipshod Selling Doesn’t Get to First Base With Them 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


S a group of visitors ap- 
proached the rolling mill of 


one of the Youngstown 
steel mills, they passed a crew of 
laborers repairing a concrete floor. 
One of the men among the visitors 
stopped to watch them. 

A temporary wooden platform 
had been put down; two men 
shoveled gravel onto this plat- 
form while another meas- 
ured the cement. Two 
others kept shoveling 
the growing pile over 
and over to mix it 
thoroughly. Finally 
the foreman picked 
up a hose and began 
to drench the pile 
with water. In a few 
minutes he decided 
that the mixture was 
of the proper con- 
sistency and it was 
loaded in  wheelbar- 
rows and taken to the 
broken flooring. 

The visitor who 
had watched them 
penciled a few notes 
on the back of an en- 
velope and after re- 
joining his party, 
asked the guide how 
he might reach the 
works manager or su- 
perintendent of main- 
tenance. An_ inter- 
view was arranged 
and the incident of 
the broken flooring was men- 
tioned to the superintendent. 

“That gang of men,” said the 
superintendent, “is busy from 
morning until night repairing 
floors, sidewalks, loading plat- 
forms and walls.” 

“And they are doing it in the 
most expensive and tedious way it 
is possible to do it,” said the 
visitor, 

He began to tell his story, and 
in less: than fifteen minutes a 


requisition had been approved and 
was on its way to the purchasing 
agent; two weeks later the repair 
gang had been reduced to four 
men, but they were mixing con- 
crete in a concrete mixer that had 
cost the company approximately 
$120, and were doing it faster and 


with less effort than before. There 
are very few steel mills in the 
country today, of any size, that do 
not have one or more of thesé mix- 
ers in operation all the time. 


The observation of this sales- 
man resulted in an immediate sale, 
and led to an advertising and sell- 
ing campaign by his company that 
has produced a handsome volume 


of business from this _ source. 
This incident is typical of many 
in the history of the steel industry. 
The refinements to be found in the 
steel mills themselves and their 
subsidiary organizations are more 
or less obscured by the immensity 
of the industry as a whole. Yet 
changes are constantly being 
made in nearly every branch. 
A few days ago a vice 
president of one of the 
large Chicago steel 
companies in conver- 
sation with a friend, 
suggested that the 
steel business had 
made remarkable 
progress. The friend 
disagreed and _ said 
that the general con- 
ception of the busi- 
ness was that it had 
moved very slowly, 
expressing the belief 
that reforms and re- 
finements had _ been 
-adopted only as a 
matter of necessity, 
and it was, so far as 
the mechanical end 
alone was concerned, 
operated very much 
as it had been twenty- 
five years ago. 

The steel company 
executive, quick to 
defend his business, 
said: “There have 
been sO many im- 

provements that the industry as 
a whole has been almost revo- 
lutionized. The trouble is that 
the average manufacturer and 
sales executive pictures the steel 
industry as an ingrown sort of 
thing interested only in the 
melting of ore, pouring it into 
ingots and the actual handling of 
the raw product. The work of 
producing steel is but a small part 
of the activity of a mill—and 
the field for improvements, new 
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products, and new methods is so 
immense that too many men are 
frightened away by its very mag- 
nitude.” 

As an example of how chance 
and observation on the part of 
salesmen have enabled some man- 
ufacturers to get into the steel 
mills as suppliers of merchandise, 
he cited the case of a soap sales- 
man in a sheet and tin plate mill 
near Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
This salesman had called at the 
mill to see a friend who was one 
of the rolling crew. These men 
work in shifts, half an hour on 
and half an hour off. The soap 
salesman watched his friend and 
another roller pull a billet from 
the heating oven and pass it back 
and forth between the rollers. The 
heat was terrific and perspiration 
poured from their faces. Occa- 
sionally one of them would swipe 
his elbow and forearm over his 
face to wipe away the moisture 
and keep his eyes free. Just a 


This represents one of 
the more advanced 
stages of the manufac- 
ture of a steel product. 
After the blowing, the 
soft steel is cast into 


ingots, reheated and 
rolled into blooms, 
slabs or billets, and 


sent to the rolling mill. 
Here it is heated and 
toughened by mechani- 
cal kneading, which 
renders the structure 
more dense and resist- 
ant to corrosion and 
pitting. It is then 
ready to be converted 
into any of the many 
forms used commer- 
cially. Here it is being 
lap-welded into pipes. 
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touch of the red hot metal would 
have sent one of them to the hos- 
pital, and they had to be careful. 

At the end of the half hour shift 
he noticed that the crew leaving 
the floor entered a small wash- 
room to clean up. A big bar 
of “community” soap graced the 
room, and several roller towels 
that were “almost black enough to 
begin using for the hands.” In 
talking with his friend he asked 
whether that was general practice 
in the mills and was assured it 
was. He referred to the blisters 
that some of the men had on their 
faces and was told that the heat 
made the skin tender, the rough 
towels and cheap soap made it still 
worse, and before half of the week 
was done a roller’s face was raw. 

A short time after this visit he 
returned and asked to see the 
works manager. He had some 
samples of a liquid soap and a 
paper towel rack. He described 
what he had seen as though it 


were a new thing to the works 
manager, and suggested that the 
men on the heating and rolling 
floor would appreciate a change 
which would bring them some ease 
and comfort after a shift. “This 
liquid soap,” he explained, “does 
not have an ingredient that will 
irritate the skin. It will cool and 
soothe and the paper towels are 
not only an economy, but they are 
a health measure that the men are 
entitled to.” 

The works manager was an ex- 
roller. He knew and remembered 
the hours of torture he had en- 
dured from blistered face and 
hands. But he had no authority 
to buy. All he could do was ask 
for the goods according to custom 
decreed by the general purchasing 
agent whose offices were in Pitts- 
burgh. He put through a requi- 
sition and wrote a letter to the 
home office. It was approved and 


the entire mill equipped with the 
liquid 


soap containers. Other 


Out where skyscrapers 
are mined. The entire 
steel industry begins 
when the giant steam 
shovels bite out of the 
earth the crude ore 
deposits and load the 
cars on ore boats for 
shipment to the blast 
furnaces where the re- 
fining processes begin. 
Iron ore somewhat re- 
sembles dark red soil 
or iron rust and aver- 
ages about 60 per cent 
metallic iron. Most of 
the iron ore in_ the 
state of Minnesota is 
mined by the “open 
cut” method. 
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Photos courtesy The National Tube Company 
Another of the major divisions of the steel industry is the refining process, during which impurities 


are eliminated from the ore by oxidization by air blown through the molten mass. 


The refined 


product is much more nearly pure iron than that made by the old hand puddling method 


mills were similarly equipped and 
now in the wash rooms of the steel 
corporation mills, these are a com- 
mon sight, 

This salesman ran into a snag 
that may frighten a good many 
men. The executives in actual 
charge of operating mills are not 
the buying authorities. They can 
suggest and recommend, but the 
purchasing agents place the orders 
where they deem it advisable. A 
sales manager with long experi- 
ence in the steel and iron industry 
puts it this way: 

“In the metal working industry 
there are generally three factors to 
consider in connection with buy- 
ing. In the order of their import- 
ance these are, executive, works 
management and purchasing. It 
is a rare thing if a purchase of any 
considerable size is made in any 
plant without at least two of these 
factors influencing the purchase. 

“Supplies and equipment are 
bought as the result of initial 
solicitation directed at the operat- 
ing officials. These officials, of 
course, must consult with the gen- 
eral executives, get their appro- 
priations and after the appropria- 
tions are made, and the equipment 
or supplies selected as to kind, the 
purchasing end of the business 
comes into play. As a rule the 
selection of the operating officials 
in consultation with general exec- 
utives is not influenced by the pur- 
chasing agents, but if there is a 


difference in price or delivery, it 
sometimes means something other 
than the original selection.” 


There is a tendency on the part 
of the more important plants of 
the industry to standardize their 
purchases in many lines. Mater- 
ials to be used for general utility 
purposes such as belting, lubricat- 
ing compounds, minor machinery, 
and the like are being classified. 
Sales executives who make it a 
point to study the standards estab- 
lished, and make it known that 
they are manufacturing goods that 
conform to these standards, will 
find a ready response on the part 
of the steel companies. 


Inaugurating New Methods 


As an example of the results to 
be obtained in not only meeting 
the standards set up by the com- 
panies themselves, but establishing 
new standards, take the matter of 
producing blue prints for use in 
the mills. A few years ago the 
production of blue prints was a 
slow, tedious proposition. If a 
certain product was to be pro- 
duced in the drop forge plant, the 
blue prints had to be made up or 
ordered several days ahead. Along 
the side of the drafting room, 
racks were built just outside of 
the windows, and the sun acted 
as the light which printed the 
tracing. 

A manufacturer of rapid blue 
printing machines sent a _ repre- 
sentative to the chief draftsman 


of one of the large companies and 
asked permission to install a 
sample machine. This was 
equipped with an arc light in the 
center and operated by an electric 
motor which kept a drum revolv- 
ing about the light in such a way 
that the blue print could be made 
in a few minutes. Ther it had to 
be developed in a chemical solu- 
tion and dried. An electric oven 
was installed and blue prints that 
formerly required hours to make, 
were turned out in ten and fifteen 
minutes. 

The equipment was adopted as 
standard throughout all of the 
drafting and designing depart- 
ments of this organization. Other 
chief draftsmen heard about it, in- 
vestigated and adopted it. Now 
the same equipment that was orig- 
inally installed for experimental 
purposes and trial is to be found 
in practically all the steel mill 
drafting rooms. 

The steel industry has so many 
ramifications that the market is 
almost unlimited. It is one of 
large units and in each instance, 
the larger units are all self-con- 
tained. They own and operate the 
iron ore mines, the transportation 
systems for getting the ore to the 
furnaces, and a good many of the 
outlets for the products they make. 

One-eighth of all the companies 
in the nation do seven-eighths of 
the business, and their operating 
activities are in proportion. Thee 
are confined to about eleven states. 
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This concentration of purchasing 
power simplifies the problem of 
the sales executive who is going 
after the business. 

Investigation has developed that 
no hard and fast rules may be 
established for getting the. busi- 
ness of the steel industry. Varied 
lines are sold in different ways, 
some by direct representation, 
some through dealers who stock 
the lines and some through manu- 
facturers’ representatives, who 
handle allied equipment or sup- 
plies. 

Even within a single line of 
manufactured goods widely sold to 
this market, as for example, ma- 
chine togls, selling practice is not 

Sense ‘eer 
standardi#ed: “Phe majority of the 
machine tool manufacturers, espe- 
cially the makers of standard lines, 
as lathes, drill*presses, planers and 
shapers, find it advisable to sell 
through dealers. Others sell 
through their own appointed rep- 
resentatives, while still others 
take territorial conditions into con- 
sideration’ and combine the two 
methods. 

The Magnitude of the Industry 

Because of the tremendous mar- 
ket that this industry offers, the 
annual purchases amounting to 
almost five billions of dollars, 
sales executives in many instances 
have established departments 
whose one and only job it is to 
keep after the steel trade. By 
doing this they have found that 
whenever there is a call for their 
line of merchandise, they are kept 
in touch with the negotiations and 
their sales volume has invariably 
increased. 

To produce and deliver the ore 
to the blast furnaces the industry 
buys complete railway equipment, 
including hundreds of locomotives 
and operates 20,000 cars. It oper- 
ates its own docks and steamships, 
complete in navigation details. It 
uses steam shovels, diamond drills, 
equipment for underground and 
open pit mining, has large require- 
ments for ‘mine timbers, clothing 
and tools for the miners, and main- 
tains complete villages at its 
mines and close to the mills. These 
villages afford another market 
which is an offshoot of the indus- 
try that in itself is tremendous. 
The commissary managers order 
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everything that the miners use in 
their homes, from clothes for the 
baby to the piano that is to be 
found in many homes, and resell 
it through these stores. 


A few months ago in traveling 
from Cincinnati to New York, one 
of these commissary managers 
boarded the Pullman at Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. He con- 
trolled the buying for a coal mine 
commissary, atid over the dinner 
table remarked that in several 
years of buying for miners, he 
had never found them so erratic 
and changeable as they were at 
that time. “It used to be that we 
could anticipate our purchases for 
several months,” he said, “then 
place our orders and forget about 
them. In recent years there has 
been a growing tendency to shop 
about. Miners and their families 
are enjoying better incomes and 
demand the better things. I 
have to buy what they want or 
find myself with a lot of goods on 
hand at the end of a season. A 
New York buying trip is as essen- 
tial for me as for the buyer of a 
community department store. 


“It’s a strange thing,” he added, 
“that so many salesmen do not 
realize the buying power of these 
small commissary stores. The 
store itself may be just a small 
room, but the line it carries is 
large and varied and the turnover 
regular and rapid. By keeping us 
posted on changes, the trend of the 
market and new things, many of 
them could develop a_ surprising 
business in the ‘sticks,’ as they 
refer to us.” 


Constructive Selling Successful 


This manager was planning to 
buy several hundred pairs of 
shoes, a large supply of women’s 
and children’s clothing, and some 
bolt goods. The buying trip, he 
said, would mean the authoriza- 
tion of about $10,000 in purchases, 
and was but one of four trips he 
usually made in a year’s time. 

That there is always a sympa- 
thetic audience waiting for the 
salesman who has a suggestion to 
offer for the improvement of any 
branch of the industry, is illus- 
trated by the case of the salesman 
who calmly told a works man- 
ager that an accident in his plant 
was nothing more or less than 


protected murder because he failed 
to safeguard his workers. He 
pointed out how traveling cranes, 
trucks and switching cars, moved 
about the plant with no warning 
other than a rather weak whistle 
on the part of one of the men op- 
erating the equipment. If he whis- 
tled, it was all right; if he didn’t 
and somebody was hurt, the re- 
mark “too bad” generally closed 
the incident. 

The works manager did not like 
to be told he was a potential mur- 
derer, and asked what he might do 
to avoid such dangers. “By the 
installation of sirens that my com- 
pany makes,” the salesman told 
him, and took the works manager 
to the rolling mill where the din 
and clamor was the loudest. A 
sample horn was rigged up, and 
when it shrieked out a warning 
signal, all of the workmen stopped 
and wondered what it was. The 
demonstration resulted in a sale, 
and instead of bells, whistles and 
other devices, siren horns are now 
generally in use. 


Industry Operates on Budget 


Steel companies are great be- 
lievers in budgets. Production 
plans are outlined months in ad- 
vance which govern the activity 
from the ore mines to the finished 
product. The purchasing activity 
is, according to one official, based 
upon an advance budget prepared 
and apportioned to the various ac- 
tivities and operations. Those who 
have the authority to buy do not 
exceed these budgets except in 
exceptional instances, and then 
only after it has been taken up 
with the general executives for 
approval. At the end of a fiscal 
year, it is generally found that the 
buying activity has been held 
within the budget rather than 
exceeded it. 

“We have made our 1925 plans 
on the basis that business during 
the next twelve months will show 
a steady increase,” said the vice 
president in charge of operations 
of a middle western mill. “The 
peak of production will come in 
March and April and probably 
mean a shortage of labor at that 
time, but there will be no sharp 
breaks, and we can plan ahead 
with much more certainty than we 
have been able to do for some 
years past.” 
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Good advertising 
is the expression 
in print of a sales 
plan which works 
in practice. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor « Newspaper -« Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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“A Big Merchant Predicts Changes in 


Production and Distribution 


A Glimpse Into the Future of American Industry Is Given In a New 
Book, ‘“The Way Out,’’ Published by Doubleday, Page & Company 


R, FILENE is an unusual 
M merchant. His business is 

to him both his university 
and his profession. He thinks that 
the real end of business is not to 
make money but to render a serv- 
ice to the public—yet the mer- 
chant’s profession happens to be 
one in which money can be made 
in great amounts and in fact, the 
merchant must make money in 
great amounts if he really renders 
a great service. 


Here is a remarkably successful 
business man who seems to be free 
from illusions and prejudices. He 
thinks that tremendous changes 
are going to take place in the in- 
dustrial system of America and 
that the wide-awake business man 
ought to start preparing now 
for these developments. He ap- 
proaches the problem by review- 
ing the history of business from 
the beginning of the machine age 
to the present day. 


Indictments Against Present Era 


Unlike so many other captains 
of industry who have written 
books, he does not try to justify 
present day civilization by com- 
paring the number of bath tubs 
and radio outfits per capita of 
Americans as compared with the 
Phoenicians or the Eskimos. 


He lists a number of counts 
against the present machine age: 

1. It caused the centralization of indus- 
tries in crowded cities. 

2. It brought about the congestion of 
workmen in slums. 

3. It destroyed regularity of production, 
causing alternate booms and depressions. 

4. It destroyed regularity of employ- 
ment. 

5. Because of the minute division of 
labor, creative craftsmen grew fewer. 
Quality was sacrificed in the race for 
quantity—beauty was largely run out of 
business. 

He concludes his summary of 
the present system as compared 
with the old craftsmen days by 


By Edward A. Filene 


saying, “Despite the fact that sci- 
ence is daily making life more liv- 
able and interesting, the time of 
the majority of mankind is still 


occupied almost entirely in the 


business of providing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, with little time or 
training for lifting life to a higher 
level.” 

“This is plainly indefensible if it 
is to be accepted as the inevitable 
result of the business system.” 


Decentralization to Come. 


Now, what are these changes 
that Mr, Filene feels are coming? 
In the first place he feels that 
Europe, for years to come, is go- 
ing to be a poor market for Amer- 
ican goods and that home manu- 
facturers will be driven to develop 
the domestic market. This will 
result, so he thinks, in an era of 
unprecedented competition, fol- 
lowed by falling prices, wage cuts 
and great industrial unrest. 

Out of this business mess, those 
industries will survive which have 
cut costs and eliminated waste by 
means of large scale production, 
and which have learned that high 
wages mean greater purchasing 
power. He thinks large scale pro- 
duction is not to come about in the 
crthodox way. He is thinking of 
decentralization, of smaller facto- 
ries, the decline of the great city 
and the abolition of the slum. 

He quotes Henry Ford as say- 
ing: “When we began to make 
our own parts we practically took 
for granted that they all had to ve 
made in one factory—that there 
was some special virtue in having 
a single roof over the manufacture 
of the entire car..... We have 
now developed away from this. If 
we build any more large factories, 
it will be only because the making 
of a single part must be in such 
tremendous volume as to require 
a large unit. A thousand or five 


hundred men ought to be enough 
in a single factory; then there 
would be no problem of transport- 
ing them to work or away from 
work, and there would be no slums. 

Mr. Filene, while he thinks our 
present factory system will have 
to be changed, is not arguing 
against mass production. He is 


decidedly for it—but he is also for 


simplification and standardization. 
He states a fact when he says that 
in nearly everything we use today 
we are paying a high price for 
complexity of design and manu- 
facture, a complexity that seldom 
adds one whit to the beauty of the 
product. 


Washington Lifts an Eyebrow 


Once more he uses Mr. Ford to 
illustrate his point that mass pro- 
duction can go along hand in hand 
with simplification and decentrali- 
zation. Ford established a valve 
plant eighteen miles out in the 
country so that the men who 
worked in it could also be farmers. 

Perhaps Mr. Filene’s theories on 
production and distribution are all 
wrong, but they check with the 
view of many sane economists and 
business men. Certainly no one is 
going to question that statement 
that there are going to be changes, 
very big changes, in production 
and distribution, which every man 
in charge of sales will have to face 
sooner or later. Mr. Filene points 
one way out, and his book is worth 
while in many respects, not the 
least important of which is that it 
stimulates original thinking by the 
reader. Incidentally, the book is 
creating quite a stir in Washing- 
ton. It is reported that a majority 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
are against it. because “big busi- 
ness is so selfish and short-sighted 
it must be watched, to prevent 
monopoly and arbitrary mainte- 
nance of prices to consumers.”— 


Fs: 3. 3. 
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The Most 
Direct Route to the g 
Wisconsin Market- 


AS AN advertiser, your first problem is to orient yourself in rela- 
tion to your market — select a definite destination where you 
are reasonably certain of finding a ready response for your product. 


The Wisconsin market is such a destination—a permanent, profit- 
able outlet for every form of manufactured product — luxuries as 
well as utilities. Wisconsin’s incomparable dairy industry, with its 
quarter-billion-dollar annual cash revenue, which leads the country 
by a wide margin, and her diversified manufacturing industries 
which maintain a stable balance of employment and buying power, 
are factors that assure consistent prosperity—a permanent market. 


And the most direct route to this market is through Wisconsin’s Daily 
Newspapers which go into 715,000 prosperous homes and establish 
a personalized identity between your product and your retail outlets. 


Wisconsin Daily Newspapers render an advanced type of service to adver- 
tisers that assures maximum returns from space investments. Familiarize 


Y y 
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Our One Best Sales Convention 


Salesmen called to witness stand in mock 
“court of honor’ relate to fellow-workers 
how they broke records during past year 


By C. A. Burnham 


Secretary, Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis 


SALES convention held in 
A the form of a mock “Court 

of Honor” session in which 
all of the star members of our 
sales force underwent a_ semi- 
serious cross examination and ex- 
plained before the “court” the sell- 
ing methods and field tactics 
which enabled them to break sell- 
ing records during the previous 
year, turned out to be the most 
successful convention in our his- 
tory. 

We are dealers in a quality line 
of feeds and seeds. When the time 
came around for our annual sales 
conference, we began to cast about 
for some plan that would get away 
from the monotony of the usual 
stereotyped convention program. 
There were a dozen or more sales- 
men who had broken previous 
high marks in sales or established 
noteworthy records*in their terri- 
tories, either for volume of busi- 
ness obtained on some one item in 
our line, or in developing a com- 
pany policy, such as employing to 
the best advantage the company’s 
advertising and sales helps as an 
aid in booking business. 


Salesmen Tell Own Experiences 


We felt that these men should 
be given recognition, and at the 
same time that some plan should 
be worked out whereby they them- 
selves would present the major 
ideas we wanted to emphasize to 
the sales force as a whole. We 
reasoned that if each of these star 
men who had excelled in a differ- 
ent fashion could tell the other 
men on the force of the concrete 
problems that had arisen in his 
experience and the manner in 
which he solved some of them, 
that an all-around education would 
be effected for every salesman 
there. 

We finally hit upon the idea of 
a mock session of court, in which 


each star salesman would be called 
upon to “testify” and to give a 
brief summary of the approach, 
sales talk, method of meeting 
objections of buyers, or whatever 
particular factor stood out in his 


points were brought out, we gave 
just the facts and allowed the 
salesmen to draw their own con- 
clusions—we didn’t make the mis- 
take of preaching a sermon on the 
subject or being too obvious in 


One by one the star salesmen were called to the stand to “testify” 


personal record during the past 
twelve months. 

The presentation in this fashion 
gained a certain dramatic quality 
which aroused and maintained the 
interest of the men, with the result 
that our convention went across 
without the usual periods of lag- 
ging enthusiasm on the part of the 
audience or the dullness that often 
characterizes the usual convention 
program of speeches and reports. 
3y calling various of the officers 
of the company to the witness 
stand along with the salesmen, we 
gave them the point of view of the 
house; for instance, the treasurer 
testified, in answer to direct ques- 
tions by the judge, that operating 
expenses were $2,700 a day 
whether the salesmen worked on 
Saturday or not. When such 


the pointing out of a moral. And 
subsequent sales records have 
proved that the points were forc- 
ibly driven home. 

All the men who made unusual 
records for the year were called 
before the court. To give variety 
those who had made selling rec- 
ords, such as greatest volume of 
sales, greatest volume on rape or 
grass seed or chick feed, and so 
on, were alternated with the men 
who had shown particular aptitude 
in the development of some point 
of policy, such as keeping in close 
touch with the trade, or minimiz- 
ing the number of compiaints in a 
territory. 

One salesman told how he man- 
aged to have the lowest automo- 
bile expense; another related his 
answer to a dealer who offered the 
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fo “NY Foe 


From the body of an automobile built like a savings bank, this salesman 
sells the Five-Dollar-A-Week Plan for purchasing a Ford to workmen 


at the factories during the noon hour. 


The unique form of the 


savings bank body serves to attract the men to the car 


common objection that round cab- 
bage grew flat; a third explained 
the points he found effective in 
carrying on resale work among 
jobbers. In this manner our sales- 
men covered thoroughly for them- 
selves the selling points of almost 
our entire line, giving each other 
in this review a fund of valuable 
selling ammunition, and _ selling 
themselves more solidly than ever 
on the house, the quality of goods 
they were selling, and the sales 
possibilities of their territories. 

We added a light touch to the 
proceedings by _ interspersing 
among the serious questions. many 
nonsensical ones; and additional 
interest was added by the award 
to each salesman of some appro- 
priate “prize’”—a miniature pig for 
the star Essex Rape salesman, a 
rooster for the man who sold the 
most feed, a machine gun for a 
“rapid fire’ man who had most 
successfully used our advertising 
helps as a sales stimulant, a comb 
for “combing the territory” to the 
man who kept in closest touch 
with his trade. 

The relating of actual selling 
experiences and the discussion of 
problems that had arisen in the 
field kept the convention down to 
brass tacks and gave the men a 
fresh fund of selling ideas to draw 
upon. When our star salesman 
from Iowa told exactly how he 
sold the largest volume of Butter- 
milk Mash by persuading dealers 
in his territory to try out a new 
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feeding method for baby chicks, he 
gave the other men in ten minutes 
something the officers of the com- 
pany could not have given as effec- 
tively in any number of two-hour 
speeches. 

As far as the cost of the con- 
vention is concerned, it amounted 
to very little. We arranged a 


“court room” as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Around 
the room we had a row of posters, 
each topped with a_ salesman’s 
name, recording in big letters any 
unusual record he had set during 
the year; several more posters 
called attention to the biggest 
sales made during the period. 

Our experience with this con- 
vention has proved to us the prac- 
ticability of the round table 
method of conducting a sales 
meeting; when the salesmen meet 
in such a manner where they can 
talk over their experiences with 
one another, they draw a great 
deal more out of it than when they 
are “talked at.” They freely inter- 
change ideas on pushing lawn 
seed, garden seed, popcorn or 
onion sets, and learn how others 
on the same sales force are suc- 
ceeding in the development of 
solid accounts and valuable good- 
will among their prospects—and 
this new lease on the job is the 
thing we wanted most for them to 
get out of the convention. The 
“Court of Honor” was simply the 
peg on which this idea was hung, 
and it worked out to unusually 
good advantage. 


‘Let Good Printed Matter Do 
Part of Selling”— Kippen 


“Most salesmen today are 
spending 75 per cent of their time 
and effort selling the idea, which 
could be put across before they 
call on the customer, with the 
right kind of printed matter. Their 
time could then be devoted to 
actual selling effort, making it 
possible for them to see more 
prospects, get quicker decisions, 
and more intelligent consideration 
on the part of the buyer.” 


This was one of the major 
thoughts expressed by H. D. Kip- 
pen, division sales manager for the 
American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, in a talk delivered recently 
before the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Seattle, on “What Is the 
Sales Manager’s Obligation to His 
Salesmen in the Field?” 

“Likewise the sales manager 
should send out market letters and 
trade information of all kinds that 
passes across his desk, that is of 
interest to his customers,” Mr. 


Kippen said further. “This mater- 
ial, properly prepared and sent out, 
will create good will for the house, 
will form valuable selling material 
for the salesman, and will at once 
raise the organization doing it 
head and shoulders above compet- 
itors who make no effort to supply 
this kind of information. The sales 
manager of today should have a 
commanding voice in all advertis- 
ing material sent out into his field, 
if he is to achieve the greatest 
sales results.” 

The speaker expressed the belief 
that a sales manager should spend 
from one-fourth to one-half of his 
time in’ actual contact with his 
salesmen and customers. He is 
thus enabled to put his finger on 
the weak spots in field methods 
and selling policies. Mr. Kippen 
pointed out that one of the faults 
of the advertising manager of to- 
day is that he has lost all contact 
with the field. 
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January Sales Verify Optimistic Predictions 
Made at Beginning of Year 


Southeastern states, especially Florida, are enjoying brisk business, as are all the southern 
and Gulf states, particularly Texas. National Cash Register Company wires business condi- 
tions excellent in several Florida towns; Paris, Texas, Newcastle, Pennsylvania, and St. 
Louis led in highest percentage of quota sold for January. Steel trade continues active and 
mill operations reached virtual capacity last week in January. Lumber trade in south and 
west coast states reports orders ahead of cutting and shipments, with mills unusually active. 
Carloadings for first three weeks in January totalled 2,630,684 cars, an increase of 157,518, or 
6.4 per cent over the corresponding period of 1924. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Practically all the large rubber factories 
are working three eight-hour shifts, while 
the smaller plants are working two ten-hour 
shifts. Another plant to employ 500 will be 
opened immediately as a result of the pur- 
chase by Goodyear of the old Marathon 
Tire and Rubber Company, which went into 
receivership nearly a year ago and has been 
ifc- idle. Federal Reserve Bank reports an in- 
crease in debits to individual accounts of 
$4,883,000. week ending Januarv 28, as coin- 
pared with week ending January 30, 1924. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Sales for the southern division of the National Cash Register 
Company shows an increase of 2,000 points ($25 a point) dur- 
ing first four weeks in January, 1925, over same period of 
January, 1924. Division made better than 95 per cent of 
quota. Retail and wholesale trade shows improvement. 
Advices from two leading automobile accessory jobbers indi- 
cate that sales in this line are considerably ahead of 1924. 
Still some outstanding paper in hands of wholesalers, banks 
and fertilizer companies, but a large amount of old debts were 
paid during past fall releasing frozen capital. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Practically all wholesalers are reporting 
good sales and receipt of fairly liberal 
orders for spring. Hardware is particularly 
active as retail stocks are low and advance 
orders are coming in for spring. Auto- 
mobile show brought big crowds and good 
volume of sales. Both exports and imports 
increased during the latter part of January. 
Severe weather tied up building, but there 
is plenty of work for all when the weather 
permits. 
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Iron and steel mills increasing operations, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Alabama Power Company’s 14-story office 
building to cost $850,000 being pushed to 
completion and many other new building 
projects mark continuation of lively busi- 
ness in the Birmingham district. McWane 
Cast Iron Pipe Company doubling output 
and will employ about 200 more men. Sales 
in Alabama for December, 1924, reported 
by United States Business Service to be 
more than 10 per cent ahead of December, 
1923. Latest report shows this increase is 
being held in January. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The textile industry is improving and the shoe manufacturers 
report that retail stocks are low and that dealers are buying 
freely. Prices on leather are firm, and shoe plants are pre- 
paring for increased operations, as orders are being received 
in good volume despite price advances. Business conditions 
maps for January show the state of Massachusetts as fair in 
the western section, good east as far as Boston, and very 
good in the extreme eastern portions of the state. Sales man- 
agers are advised to keep in close touch with this territory 
as it is usually quick to recover after a depression. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


and general manufacturing is improving. 
Number of sales made at automobile show 
early in January surpassed all previous rec- 
ords. Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported by Federal Reserve Board for week 
ending January 28, were $67,678,000, a 
healthy increase over the week ending Jan- 
uary 30, 1924, which was $62,694,000. 


~ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Steel manufacturing, mail order sales, build- 
ing, retail sales, furniture manufacturing 
and wholesaling, and practically every fac- 
tor in Chicago's prosperity is favorable, 
with increases noted in many lines. Furni- 
ture buying and number of buyers in mar- 
ket for January broke all previous records. 
New construction on South Water Street 
where the old produce, butter, poultry and 
egg market was housed, will cost $15,000,- 
000 to $18,000,000, and will be practically completed by end 
of 1925. Federal Reserve Board reports show a big increase— 
week of January 28, 1925, $731,800,000, as compared with 
week of January 30, 1924, which was $651,051,000. Jobbers 
report road sales ahead of 1924, and retail business for January 
was beyond expectations, with noticeable improvement in tex- 
tiles. Printers report exceptionally good business and many 
branches of the printing trades are working day and _ night. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Among the new building projects announced is a modern 
apartment building to cost $2,000,000. Hardware jobbers, 
paint dealers, auto accessory firms and men’s and women’s 
clothing manufacturers all report that business is holding up 
well and showing improvement. Shoe manufacturers are re- 
ceiving a good volume of orders and expect a busy spring 
season. Retail trade is» said to be responding satisfactorily 
to the usual cut price sales at this time of the year. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


While reports from Cleveland are to some 
extent conflicting, nevertheless there is a no- 
ticeable improvement in many lines. This js 
shown by the Federal Reserve Board figures 
for the week of January 28, 1925, which are 
$134,703,000, a nice increase over the 1924 
figure for the same week which was, $125,- 
532,000. Building is not quite up to last 
year, but is fairly active, and automobile 
parts manufacturers report improvements. 
Rentable industrial space is in good de- 
mand. Retailers claim that business is in- 
clined to be slow, but vigorous advertising 
is expected to stimulate trade and move out 
winter stocks. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


One daily newspaper in Columbus with 250 more display 
advertising contracts than last year. Building projects include 
a new 700 room hotel, 35-story ofhce, theatre and hotel build- 
ing, seven-story wholesale hardware house, and $1,000,000 
newspaper plant for the Columbus Dispatch. One hundred 
eighty paving contracts are scheduled and a $1,500,000 rail- 
way viaduct will soon be started. More than $15,000,000 is 
estimated as building already in sight for 1925 against the 
1924 total of $22,296,800. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Reports from Dallas on January sales are 
conflicting, yet debits to individual accounts 
show an increase of more than five million 
dollars for week of January 28, as com- 
pared with same week in 1924, according 
to report from Federal Reserve’ Board. 
Spring buying trips expected to stimulate 
trade and jobbers should be stocked accord- 
ingly, as stocks are reported low at present. 
Building program predicted in last issue of 
“Bright Spots” continues satisfactorily. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Retail trade in Des Moines reported as fair, with some de- 
crease in employment due to cold weather, yet building con- 
tinues. Four separate junior high schools costing $600,000 are 
under construction; more than five million will be spent this 
vear on the $15,000,000 plant of the Iowa Power and Light 
Company. Building permits for January show a 10 per cent 
increase over January, 1925, and advertising of merchants 
shows a 5 per cent gain over January, 1924. Ford assemblv 
plant has just completed restoration of full working force and 
is turning out 200 cars and trucks a day. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


More people were employed in January than 
at any time since May, 1924. This condi- 
tion is being felt in department and retail 
store trade, which is increasing. Some in- 
dustrial plants are working over time and 
the automobile business is reported as being 
in soundest condition in years, with dealers 
all over the country reporting unusually 
small stocks. With a $30,000,000 increase 
in bank savings, Detroit is apparently in 
for another period of prosperity. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad spending $250,000 in round 
house enlargements starting early in February. This will offer 
employment to an increased force of skilled mechanics. TVhe 
1924+ gain in building permits is being carried over into 1925 
and reports for January indicate a generous gain. ‘Territory 
tributary to Fort Worth is in good condition and sales are 
reported from 10 to 30 per cent greater than last year. Reports 
show a satisfactory gain in January. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Houston building continues unabated. New 
projects include two apartment hotels to 
cost $4,500,000, an eighteen-story addition to 
the present Rice Hotel, and a sixteen-story 
ofhce building. Authorities predict that 
Houston will spend $50,000,000 in new 
building during 1925. The port commission 
will erect a million-bushel grain elevator, 
and smaller industrial buildings will total 
$2,000,000. Oil trade is unusually active. 
Actual manufacturing started in January at 
the Houston Textile Mills, a new industry. 
Folger’s Coffee, Shredded Wheat, Alabas- 
tine, Del Monte canned goods, and Life 
Savers are among the largest users of news- 
paper space during the new year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Improvements in January in industrial conditions are absorb- 
ing surplus of labor which had accumulated in past several 
months. There is no decrease in building and past high ree- 
ords are being equalled so far this year. Retail business, 
while not booming, is reported as satisfactory for January. 
The state highway commission is arranging an extensive build- 
ing program on highways and _ buildings. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
The Sears-Roebuck plant in Kansas City, 
which will be completed in November, will 
employ 3,000 people. Watch for new retail 
outlets in vicinity. Montgomery Ward's 
new store under construction will cost 
$1,500,000. The million dollar plant of the 
Ralston-Purina Company will be in opera- 
tion in sixty days and in a like period 200 
men will be employed in the new steel tank 
plant of Black-Cevalls & Bryson. Estimates 
show that building will run from 20 ‘to 30 
per cent ahead of 1924, which was city’s 
second best building year. Live stock re- 
ceipts for 1924 were 7,600,000 head, holding 
for Kansas City second place as a live stock 
market. Missouri's twenty year road build- 
ing program to cost $16,000,000 has been 
shortened four years and is well under way. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hotels report heavy registrations for winter tourist season. 
Retail trade good, and wholesale trade reports show that mer- 
chants are stocking up, although not heavily. Federal Reserve 
Board figures show slight decrease for week ending January 
28, 1925, as compared with week ending January 30, 1924. 
Work under way on Barker Bros.’ new $5,000,000 furniture 
store. West Coast Theaters, Inc., to spend $2,591,000 for fif- 
teen new theaters in and near Los Angeles. An index of 
increasing business in Los Angeles is shown by records of 
telephone company in installation of 41,000 new telephones 
during 1924. 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers re- 
port better business, some noting an unusual 
volume of business for this season. W ood- 
working plants and _ furniture factories 
working full time; hardware jobbers report 
good sales for first weeks of January. Job- 
bers and manufacturers of work clothing 
enjoying good trade and dry goods whole- 
salers report nice volume of orders from 
salesmen. Federal Reserve Board figures 
for week ending January 28 are $42,295,000 
against $38,401,000 for week ending Jan- 
uary 30, 1924. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Buying on part of furniture, automobile, wagon and farm 
implement manufacturers stimulates trade in southern hard- 
woods and all mills report increasing demand. In some cases 
shipments are exceeding production and stocks are being cut 
down. Wholesale trade is active, although retail trade is 
little better than fair. Federal Reserve Board reports slight 
gain in debits to individual accounts for week of January 28 
as compared with same week of 1924. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Automobile sales in January were good— 
Nash was second in number of cars. sold. 
Deliveries have been particularly good since 


beginning of year. The third week in Jan- 
uary saw 25 per cent more men employed 
than in August, 1924. Actual figures on 


fifty typical plants were 30,096 in January, 
1925, against 24,328 in the same shops dur- 
ing August. Retail sales are holding close 
to previous high water marks, and building 
permits for the first four weeks of January 
were $1,677,667, exceeding first four weeks 
of 1924 by $500,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


One hundred thousand dollars annually was added to payrolls 
of railroad clerks in Twin Cities by recent ruling of the labor 
board. Wholesale trade is holding up well and = salesmen’s 
orders indicate that merchants are replenishing stocks which 
have been badly depleted. Minneapolis is expected to spend 
$9,000,000 in school, bridge and road improvements in 1925. 
As compared with last year, Minneapolis is vastly better off 
in every way as indicated by Federal Reserve Board report 
showing debits to individual accounts totalling $88,705,000 for 
last week in January as against $65,754,000 for same week in 
1924. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturing plants are all working full 
time and retail trade is brisk and ahead «ei 
January, 1924. Wholesale trade shows that 
merchants are inclined to buy more freely 
and to some extent abandon hand-to-mouth 
policy of past months. An increase of more 
than $3,000,000 in debits to individeal 
accounts is reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board for week ending January 28, 1925, 
over same week in 1924. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Ileavy snows and bitter weather have greatly retarded ship- 
ping and deliveries in the last half of January, yet these 
same conditions have cleaned out stocks of heavy clothing, 
shoes, rubbers and other seasonable goods, releasing capital 
for spring buying. Manufacturing shows no great improve- 
ment, although preparations are being made for a marked 
increase in activity. Debits to individual accounts, week end- 
ing January 28, $69,861,000, against $64,919,000 for same week 
of 1924. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The reported strike in the textile mills due 
to wage cuts has not materialized and is 
no longer expected. However, the wage 
cuts are affecting business, but not as much 
as was anticipated. Federal Reserve Board 
figures show a slight decrease in debits to 
individual accounts, there being a loss of 
only $353,000 for week of January 28, as 
compared with January 30, 1924. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Building activities and buying in the hardware trade is fur- 
nishing ample employment for New Haven’'s industries. Pros- 
perous condition is reflected in an increase in debits to indi- 
vidual accounts as reported by Federal Reserve Board—week 
of January 28, 1925, $20,372,000, compared with $17,494,000 
for week of January 30, 1924. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Masonic Temple to be erected this year 
will cost $2,000,000. Hotels crowded with 
winter tourists and racing season attend- 


ants. This crowded condition will be 
amplified during Mardi Gras time in Feb- 
ruary. For week of January 23, 1925, 


orders on lumber mills were ahead of pro- 
duetion and shipments for the same week 
were still further ahead of output. Reports 
on retail sales are conflicting, but generally 
show improvement. Building program out- 
lined in last issue of “Bright Spots” is rap- 
idly going ahead and total for year is 
expected to be ahead of 1924. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 

Shoe, clothing and department stores in New York all report 
increasing sales, and heavier patronage. Reports regarding 
the automobile show and resulting sales were more or less 
conflicting, although many dealers report increased sales and 
bright prospects a few claim that automobile buying is dis 
appointing for January. Employment in. New York City and 
the state as a whole increased in January, both in wages paid 
and number of people employed.. Stock market boom is having 
its effect on retail sales and. better. class stores report good 
sales of high priced merchandise. 


' 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma business continues good, retailers reporting brisk 


sales and building showing much activity. The increased 
prices for oil and larger activity in oil fields naturally rebound 
to help business in all lines. in this territory. The prosperous 


condition of Oklahoma is shown by the Federal Reserve Board 
reports which indicate an increase of 38 per cent in debits 
to individual accounts. This. is one of the largest increases 
in the entire country. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


A considerable volume of cash is being re- 
leased to farmers due to heavy marketing 
of cattle and hogs in Omaha, on account 
of high prices of corn. Wholesale trade ts 
good, and retail trade is considerably ahead 
of last vear. Automobile show starts Feb- 
ruary 16. Retail business throughout the 
state has been retarded in January due to 
bad roads. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Stocks of merchandise were low in January due to holiday 
buying, which was approximately four per cent ahead of pre 
vious year. Buying, while not spectacular, is in good volume. 
Iron, steel and textile factories and mills are increasing out- 
put; rug and carpet mills are working almost to capacity 
Automobile accessory jobbers and dealers report good sales, 
and radio dealers are enjoying a big business; unemployment 
is only the usual seasonal slack; men’s clothing business ts 


good. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Judging from operating rates of various 
steel companies, Pittsburgh steel . industries 
are practically on a capacity basis. Carne- 
gie, Bethlehem, Jones and Laughlin are all 
operating at better than 90 per cent capacity 
with no slackening in orders being booked. 
University of Pittsburgh to erect a 52-story, 
$10,000,000 “cathedral of learning” in 1925. 
Braddock, Monesson, and Farrell report ca- 
pacity operations, 5,000 men being employed 
at Farrell alone. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Marked gains are showing in lumber industry; retail stores 
are holding well-attended sales and cleaning out winter stocks; 
building is active and a heavy building program is on the 
boards for 1925. Authorities predict a steady growth in busi- 
ness and building all of 1925. However, Portland was one of 
the few towns to show a decrease in debits to individual 
accounts for week of January 28 as compared with same week 
of 1924. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


An improvement in textile and machine tool 
industries is reported for January; all 
plants are running and surplus of workers 
is decreasing rapidly. Building program 
includes a_ hospital, school stadium and 
plenty of dwellings to afford ample employ- 
ment for building trades. At Pawtucket 
several large plants which were running on 
short schedule have resumed operations. 
Two new plants have opened at Woon- 
socket, and several mills at Lonsdale which 
were closed have reopened. Wholesaler; 
and retailers report improvements in sales. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Hardware, dry goods and clothing wholesalers all report 
marked improvement in sales and a disposition on part of 
retailers to loosen up and abandon to some extent the hand- 
to-mouth policies they have been pursuing. Buyers in St. Louis 
are numerous from all parts of the middle west, south and 
west. Shoe manufacturers are busy and report liberal buying 
and good sales from retail stocks which are low. Building 
going ahead in spite of severe weather. Automobile stocks 
reported to be lowest for several years with good prospects 
for large sales. Spring building planned is most extensive for 
many years. Debits to individual accounts for last week in 
January show increase of ten million dollars. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Millers are all busy and report fair sales; 
during January wholesale and retail trade 
was satisfactory and further improvements 
are expected as spring approaches. An in- 
crease of approximately $2,000,000 in debits 
to individual accounts for the last week in 
January over the same period in 1924 is 
noted by the Federal Reserve Board. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Che spring wool clip is selling at big prices, the metal mining 
and smelting industry is showing increased activity and heavy 
snows and freezes indicate that there will be ample moisture 
for this year’s crops. Federal Reserve Board reports show 
that debits to individual accounts for last week in January 
were almost identical to the figures for the same week in 192+. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Retail trade shows a slow but steady im- 
provement all through the first month of 
1925. Canned goods and dried fruit are 
in good demand and it is estimated that 
there will be no carry over. Lumber mills 
report a piling up of orders with orders and 
shipments generally ahead of production. 
Manufacturing plants are increasing opera- 
tions and taking on more help. Shipping 
and foreign trade continue to show increas- 
ing activity and the outlook in these lines 
is said to be better than at any time since 
1920. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Work on the Pacific Steamship Company's new terminal is 
being rushed. Lumber trade is very active, with orders ahead 
of shipments and a nice increase over last vear being shown 
by many producers. Labor is well employed and building is 
generally active. Federal Reserve Board figures are: January 
28, 1925, $39,475,000; January 30, 1924, $37,463,000. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


With diversified crops all bringing good 
prices and lumbering and mining active, 
business is good in the Spokane trading area 
as well as the city itself. A large residen- 
tial building program is planned to follow 
the high record of 1924. Live stock receipts 
are heavy and continued snow fall presages 
good conditions for crops in 1925, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Employment continues to increase in Toledo as industrial 
plants book more orders. Automobile stocks are low and em- 
ployment in this line is expected to continue increasing as 
reported in last issue of “Bright Spots.’ Debits to individual 
accounts for last week in January were approximately a mil- 
lion dollars ahead of same period in 1924. Retails sales are 
satisfactory. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Retail buying is fairly active and increasing. While indus- 
trial operations are not increasing rapidly, there is some 
improvement with better conditions expected. The lumber 
industry is improving and an active trade is anticipated for 
spring. Textile mills are operating at approximately normal 
and the boot and shoe trade is good. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Activity in steel and iron trade continues 
and it is claimed that stocks in hands of 
consumers are practically nil so that any 
increased demands will show up immedi- 
ately in orders on the mills. The general 
improvement in business in the Youngstown 
district is reflected in the report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which shows an in- 
crease of approximately 25 per cent in deb- 
its to individual accounts for the week of 
January 28, 1925, over the same period in 
1924. 
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All the manufactured goods used in Egypt, from the plow with which the farmer cultivates his land, to the 
crockery on which his wife serves his dinner, is bought from foreign manufacturers. Egypt’s single 
‘big industry is cigarette making, her greatest wealth being derived from agriculture 


What Can American Manufacturers 
Sell in Egypt—and How? 


Fourteen Million.People and No Manufacturing to Speak 
Of— Gates Are Open for American Manufacturers 


By George de Witt Young 


LL American business men 
A who read the newspapers 
are familiar with the claims 
of the land of the Pharaohs as a 
tourist resort. Very few have ever 
thought about it as a likely outlet 
for American goods. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to direct atten- 
tion to that less romantic but 
decidedly promising aspect. 

Right away it must be settled 
whether Egypt is a good buyer of 
manufactured goods or not. The 
demand for American raw mater- 
ials and produce can be depended 
upon to expand. Competition in 
the future will center around man- 
ufactured goods and it is solely as 
a market for manufactured goods 
that Egypt will be considered in 
this article. 

Egypt has a dense rural popula- 
tion of roughly fourteen millions, 
and no great manufacturing indus- 


tries except cigarette making. All - 


the manufactured goods used, from 
the plow with which the farmer 
cultivates his land, to the crockery 
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on which his wife serves his din- 
ner, must be bought from foreigir 
manufacturers. These goods are 
paid for with cotton and produce 
and the yearly trading figures 
prove conclusively that a good 
surplus results from the transac- 
tion. 

For the third time since the war 
the foreign trade of Egypt has 
exceeded $500,000,000, and for the 
third successive financial year the 
actual surplus on the budget has 
greatly exceeded the budgetary 


‘estimates. For the year ending 
March 31, 1924, the surplus ex- 
ceeded the sum of $24,500,000. 


These figures show clearly the 
healthy financial condition of the 
country and the prosperity of its 
people. 

This healthy condition is_ re- 
flected in its trade and in 1923 
there was an increase of roughly 
$9,500,000 in the value of imports, 
and of exports of $48,355,000, pro- 
ducing a favorable trade balance 
of over $70,000,000. The total 
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imports during 1923 amounted to 
$226,384,705. 

The foregoing answers the ques- 
tion whether Egypt is a good 
buyer of manufactured goods or 
not. 

Since there is a market, Ameri- 
can manufacturers will want to 
know what share America is now 
getting and what are the prospects 
of securing a larger share in the 
future. 

In 1923 the United States sold 
goods to Egypt to the value of 
$8,511,670, being an increase of 
$556,945 over the preceding year. 
Seeing that Egypt sold cotton to 
the United States to the tune of 
$36,233,935 Egypt has a trade bal- 
ance in her favor with the United 
States of $27,722,265. During the 
same year British Empire sales in 
the same market amounted to 
$94,082,400. Italy, France and 
Germany came next in that order, 
the United States being fourth. 

That Egypt is beginning to 
spend some of that trade balance 
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Percentage of Increase in Egyptian Imports 
from U. S. First Four Months of 1924 
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in the United States is clear from 
the remarkable fact that during 
the first four months of 1924 (the 
latest period for which figures are 
available), United States exports 
to Egypt increased over the cor- 
responding period last year by 20 


per cent. These percentage in- 
creases are in some_ instances 
astonishing, and as they show 


manufacturers and exporters the 


particular kinds of American goods 
for which there is a rapidly grow- 
ing trade in Egypt. The accom- 
panying list shows the percentage 
of increase in imports in Egypt in 
diversified lines: 

Those who know. Egypt are 
aware that though the demand for 
manufactured goods has grown 
rapidly during the past ten years, 
only the fringe of the market has 
yet been touched. Scores of articles 
considered necessities in Europe 
are unknown in Egypt, or if 
known, still regarded as luxuries 
because they have not been made 
familiar to the general public. As 
they become known the market 
widens, resulting not only in an 
increased demand for a particular 
product but also for co-related 
goods. This change is going on 
constantly. The case of infant’s 
food is a case in point. 

Ten years ago Egypt was a 
closed market for infant’s food. No 
one knew anything about infant’s 
food. Today five of the best 
known brands are extensively ad- 
vertised and have an excellent 
market there. This has caused a 
wide-spread demand for feeding 
bottles, gripe water and infants’ 
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laxatives. Similarly, ten years ago 
tea was an unknown beverage in 
Egypt. Last year the imports of 
tea amounted to 6,681,796 pounds, 
representing an increase of roughly 
two million pounds over the pre- 
ceding year. A moment’s thought 
will bring appreciation of the 
effect this opening up of. a new 
sales area must have on the crock- 
ery and sugar trades, to say 
nothing of the possibilities for 
branded tea packers. 

As a general rule, it may be 


taken that-there are four methods 


of entering the market: 


(1) Direct sales, payable cash 
against documents, on certified 
quotations Alexandria or Port 
Said, to local business houses se- 
cured by catalogue and price-list 
distribution backed up by local 
press advertising creating con- 
sumer demand. 

This method is one which is not 
recommended where it is possible 
to secure agents, as the difficulties 
and the risks are obvious to any 
manufacturer who has looked into 
the question of exporting. A few 


are indicated briefly: ~ 


(a) The eastern buyer likes to 
see the actual goods he is asked 
to buy. He distrusts catalogue 
illustrations. 

(b) The creation of consumer- 
demand should be coincident 
with or after distribution, but by 
the direct sales method the de- 
mand must be created first, in 


the hope that it will bring direct . 


inquiries and orders from local 
houses—an uncertain and often 
expensive method. 


(c) The opening of a large num- 
ber of small accounts with con- 
sequent credit and collection dif- 
ficulties and risks. 

(d) The establishing of a special 
foreign correspondence depart- 
ment competent to deal with 
any of the five languages cur- 
rent in Egypt. 


(2) Opening a branch office in 
Cairo or Alexandria. The draw- 
backs to this method (except in 
exceptional circumstances) out- 
weigh the obvious advantages it 
possesses. These are: 


(a) Cost. A large volume of 
business must be secured in 
order to pay the heavy expense 
of opening and maintaining a 
branch office in a foreign coun- 
try. Few firms can have a rea- 
sonable expectation of securing 
enough trade to warrant open- 
ing a branch office in Egypt. 
(b) Staff. An American sales 

, Staff, in Egypt, could not get 
business economically and _ it 
takes years to train an efficient 
local staff under an American 
sales manager who is_handi- 
capped because he does not 
know the country, its languages 
or its methods. 


“Cooperative” Branch Office Plan 


(3) Branch office representing a 
group of American manufacturers. 
This would seem, on the face of 
it, a good way of meeting the cost 
objection raised in 2a, but in prac- 
tice it has not proved successful 
for a number of reasons. 


(a) Staff difficulties as outlined 
above. 

(b) Distrust. Each manufac- 
turer forming one of the group, 
unless his sales are very good, 
is inclined to believe that his 
goods are not being given the 
attention they deserve. That 
they are being neglected in com- 
parison with some easier selling 
product handled by the group- 
branch. 

(c) Policy, In running a group- 
branch of this kind, different 
manufacturers will hold differ- 
ent views on how that branch 
should be conducted, with con- 
sequent disagreement, dissatis- 
faction and ultimate failure. It 
should be noted that these are 
not imaginary nor problematical 
difficulties. The group-branch 
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You Can’t Cover Chicago 
With One Newspaper 


O make the claim that an advertiser can 

cover the great Chicago market by using 
ONE newspaper, is a statement so ridiculous 
that it will not get to first base with many 
space buyers. _ 


The -Chicago Evening American, with more 
than 470,000 net-paid circulation (average 
for first fifteen days of January), is content 
to state that it is an INDISPENSABLE 
factor in merchandising in Chicago where 
an advertiser depends upon the all-powerful 
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That’s about all a GOOD newspaper could 


assure any advertiser regarding volume and 
character of circulation. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


Predominantly First in 
Circulation in Chicago’s 
Evening Paper Field. 
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EGYPT had a favourable trade balance 
last year of over $70,000,000. That 
surplus money is available for the 
purchase of American goods over and 
above the normal imports. 


SALES OF MANY KINDS of American 
goods to Egypt rose by hundreds per 
cent. this year. Are your sales rising 
in that market as you think they 
should? Are you selling there at all ? 


THERE IS NO SECRET about how to 
get into the Egyptian market, nor about 
how to increase your sales when you 
are in. It is simply a matter of 
knowing how. You can find out by 
the costly and risky method of “trial 
- and error,” or, you can profit by our 
knowledge and experience. 


FOR CLOSE ON FORTY YEARS adver- 
tising and publishing in Egypt has 
been our work. We know the market, 
its Press, its languages, its people, its 
traditions and its prejudices. 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW what are 
your prospects in Egypt? How to get 
in touch with good Egyptian houses ? 
Whether it would pay to advertise 
your goods or not? The merits of 
the different papers in the country ? 
How much it would cost to carry out 
a common-sense campaign? Write 
and ask us. We shall give you, with- 
out charge, a careful and considered 
opinion, based on knowledge and first- 
hand experience. 


THE OVERSEAS PUBLICITY 
AND SERVICE AGENCY 
9 Quality Court, Chancery Lane 
LONDON, W.C. 2 ENGLAND 
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method was tried in favorable 
conditions and failed for the 
very reasons given here. 
Where a group of manufacturers 
are under some central control 
directing the policy of the com- 
bination, then there is much to 
be said in favor of the method 
of group-branch offices—always 
remembering the question of 
personnel. 


(4) Through local agents. This 
method is really the most feasible 
(with a few exceptions) for enter- 
ing the Egyptian market. The 
problem is to find the right agents. 
The most satisfactory way of do- 
ing this, failing a traveling rep- 
resentative visiting the country 
and appointing an agent, is to 
advertise for one, stipulating that 
replies be sent to the American 
Trade Commissioner in Egypt, 
having previously arranged with 
him that he will investigate the 
standing and local references of 
the applicants and will send on 
only the most suitable, together 
with the names and addresses of 
other houses which might be ap- 
proached. This procedure assures 
that no likely firms will be ignor- 
ant of the fact that an agent is 
required for certain goods and fur- 
ther that only those applications 
which are backed up by investi- 
gated references need be consid- 
ered by the advertiser. 


A Warning on Trade Names 


It is idle to pretend that a man- 
ufacturer opening up trade with 
Egypt would not meet with diffi- 
culties. He would—and serious 
ones, quite apart from any compe- 
tition which he would have to 
face. 

The greatest difficulty of all is 
the one mentioned above; that of 
getting the right agents. 

The matter of trade marks and 
names is one which has caused 
careless firms difficulty and _ loss. 
The American Legation in Cairo 
and the American Trade Commis- 
sioner in Alexandria can be safely 
depended upon to help American 
firms in this matter and also in 
seeing that agency agreements 
and contract terms will hold water 
in the mixed courts. 

Great care should be exercised 
by any foreign firm selling goods 
in Egypt on the deferred payment 
plan. In fact this should not be 
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attempted except after expert ad- 
vice had been taken from a good 
local lawyer on the local laws re- 
specting installment or deferred 
payments. 


Delays in shipments are fre- 
quent causes of dissatisfaction, but 
these are being lessened by the 
greater frequency of direct sailings 
between American and Egyptian 
ports. Since the sea passage is a 
long one, orders should be filled 
promptly in order to minimize the 
risk of serious price fluctuations 
or changes in market conditions 
between the time the agent sends 
his order and his receipt of the 
goods. 

Frequently trouble arises over 
the settlement of insurance claims 
and it is strongly advisable to 
have insurance on goods in transit 
placed with a firm having a branch 
office in Egypt so that claims aris- 
ing for damages or loss can be 
dealt with promptly. 


Some Basic Rules to Follow 


Having got a footing in the 
market in one of the ways shown 
above the progressive manufac- 
turer will proceed to cultivate it 
by publicity. The methods must 
depend upon the article offered 
but certain facts should be rec- 
ognized : 

(1) Assume that the local agents 
know nothing about the force, 
power and practice of modern ad- 
vertising. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred that assumption will 
be correct. As far as a knowledge 
of scientific advertising and what 
it can be depended upon to do is 
concerned, local business houses 
are still living in the dark ages. 


(2) The ultimate consumer of 
your goods is, in most cases, an 
Egyptian. 

(3) Before spending a cent on 
posting, on the press, on sampling, 
in fact on any kind of advertising, 
get advice from a firm that knows 
the Egyptian market thoroughly 
and that has had experience of car- 
rying out advertising there. Their 
advice and services are invaluable 
in a country where there are five 
different languages current; where 
there are over six different nation- 
alities to be considered; where re- 
ligious traditions are strong and 
prejudices bitter; and where fixed 
rates have not yet wholly ousted 
oriental methods of bargaining. 


TALL aU) UAL NUL) uae) RL) ee 


Have You the Courage 
Of The neeee Obvious? 


SN’T it your notion that there is too much getting-red-in- 
the-face about advertising? 


Too much of the straining and struggling to dig up some 
Heaven born selling idea, when what’s needed is a down-to- 
Earth one? 


Isn’t it so, that suffocated in the midst of some beautifully 
bound portfolios of selling plans, and advertising campaigns, 
is some simple little thing, which although ignored, is the 
really big business-building idea? 
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Isn’t it also so, that if we were to come along and point out 
that very utterly obvious thing, more than likely, you wouldn’t 
consider it for a minute? 


You would say—“ why man, there is nothing new to that. We 
have known about it for years. What we want is something 
new. Something crisp or clever. Something that will make 
people stop, look and listen.” 
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Then we would reply; “The trouble is you haven’t the cour- 
age to use the utterly obvious. And so you insist on spending 
needless money winding in and around the maze of advertis- 
ing scenery, when by using the utterly obvious you could at 
once cut cross lots.” 

On the utterly obvious are all our campaigns based. “Putting 
long pants on a tea kettle,” is one of them. 


Regardless of what your product is, you might find our 19 
years of specializing in the utterly obvious, well worth look- 
ing into. 


UTHILE ADVERTISING AGE 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


How 834 Concerns Get Their Best Salesmen 


Is classified better than display advertising in getting good salesmen? What 
methods other than advertising are most effective? How can a waiting list of 
salesmen be built? Can mistakes in selection be avoided? : 
These and thirty questions like them were put to 1,500 subscribers of the Dartnell 
Sales Service. More than 800 prominent concerns answered fully. A desk drawer 
of material was gathered, then the whole mass of data was boiled down into a 
concise report of fifty typewritten pages. One feature is a chart showing by lines 
of business, the methods of newspaper advertising found most effective in getting 
good men. Other features— 


Twenty Plans to Get Good Salesmen without Advertising 
Collection of Fifty Most Successful Classified Ads 
Suggested Letters and Forms for Handling Applicants 
Salesmen Turn-Over in Various Lines of Business 
Selection Methods Used to Cut Down Turn-Over, etc. 


Of the many special investigations made by Dartnell (circular on request) this 
new one on Securing Salesmen—Report No. 194—is already one of the most in 


demand. PRICE, COMPLETE WITH CHARTS AND FORMS, $4.00 
(Sent on Approval if desired) 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
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“We. are in receipt of your shipment of 
GEM BINDERS. The results obtained 
have even exceeded our expectations. 
The Binders are neat, attractive, and 
highly satisfactory in every way. While 
we investigated several types of binders 
before selecting yours, we feel that we 
could not have made a more acceptable 
choice after looking over the finished 
product.” 


Extract from a recent customer’s letter. 


— 


Gem Binders 


are used for binding Sales and Adver- 
tising Bulletins, Salesmen’s Photo- 
graphs, Loose Leaf Catalogs, etc. 


They provide an excellent cover in which 
to present the plans of an advertising or 
sales campaign. 


GEM BINDERS are not just covers, they 
are expanding loose leaf binders fitted 
with either our patented flexible staples, 
binding screw posts or paper fasteners. 


GEM BINDERS in Style “GB” are cov- 
ered with heavy quality Art Fabrikoid, 
levant morocco grain finish or Spanish 
leather finish. They can be washed with 
soap and water, if necessary, for the 
removal of hand stains, without affecting 
the surface color or finish of the material. 


We Will Gladly Submit 
Specimens for Inspection 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Worthington Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


General Dawes has the faculty of get- 
ting himself talked about, but says that 
the characteristic was acquired rather than 
inherent. Says Clinton W. Gilbert, the 
Washington correspondent, ‘After all, 
what is this great trick of being so much 
of an individual that people keep their 
eyes on you, always expecting something 
to happen? What is it but letting yourself 
go? It ought to be first nature to let 
yourself go, but it almost never is. When 
it becomes second nature to do so the trick 
is turned. You are a phenomenon. If 
you are a politician and let yourself go, 
you are a national sensation. You are a 
delight because everybody down in his 
heart wants to let himself go, and not one 
in a million ever really dares to do so. 
You are a species of daredevil, because 
999 people out of a thousand are afraid 
to let themselves go. You become a spec- 
tacle like the movie actor who teeters on 
the edge of a roof nine stories above 
ground.” 


wk % 


The response to a little squib about a 
book written by a Spanish monk some 
three hundred years ago leads us to ven- 
ture a recommendation for another—writ- 
ten five hundred years before Christ: “The 
Ethics of Confucius,” the edition compiled 
by Miles Dawson, with an introduction by 
Wu Ting Fang, late minister to the United 
States from China. Some folks think this 
is a religious book, but it is not. The 
Chinese call it “The Book of Great Learn- 
ing.” Here’s a sample from it: 

“You are your Will, nothing else. Back 
of your Will is your purpose; back of your 
purpose is your desire. If your knowledge 


-enables you to make the right choice, you 


will be sincere, your desires will be dis- 
ciplined, your purpose will be high, and, 
resting on that like a rock, your Will will 
be fixed and immovable. This is your 
character.” 


%& % 


“We have no industrial relations com- 
mittee, we do no welfare work, we have 
no pensions. We pay good salaries and 
we realize that a worker must have 
enough money to buy comforts if he is to 
be a satisfied and -eficient worker. When 
we take on an executive or a department 
head we pay him at the start not a cent 
more nor a cent less than he received in 
his last position—but if at the end of two 
years he isn’t worth and isn’t getting at 
least twice his starting salary we don’t 
want him any more. We also realize 
that in order to have continued success 
we must constantly reduce the selling price 
of our products.” 


That is part of what one of the most 
hard-boiled of Wall Street presidents told 
a friend of ours who was being considered 


for a responsible position. This man con- 
trols a $60,000,000 business. Perhaps he 
is hard-boiled and cold—he has the repu- 
tation—but somehow we’re relieved to 
hear straight shooting of that kind. -We 
never did cotton to the idea of paternalism 
in business. Give a good worker a good 
income and then let him look out for his 
own domestic relations—and all other 
kinds of relations. What's wrong with 
that picture? 


%wk&% 

An advertising trade journal says that 
the advertising agency commission system 
is responsible for mass production. Well, 
well, if that is so it is something that a 
hundred and ten million Americans ought 
to know, and particularly Judge Gary, 
Henry Ford, and Mr. Hershey. Adver- 
tising is a mighty good thing and is in 
no particular need of a champion. It 
suffers more from the exaggerated state- 
ments of its best friends than from the 
attacks of its worst enemies. According 
to the former all the little flaws in our 
national life—poverty, unemployment, love 
nests, bad gin—all these little irritations 
would be dispelled if there were only a 
little more advertising being done. Hooray 
for our side! 

%k&% 

Permanent Headlines for House Organs 
(Found in nearly all of the seventeen 
house organs from as many different com- 
panies that came in the morning’s mail) : 


Schwab Predicts Unparalleled Prosperity 

New Advertising Campaign To Be Big- 
gest and Best Ever 

Competitors View Us With Admiration 
and Despair 

Our Product Never Better Says Factory 

Chief 
Factory K Boys Win (Lose) Bowling 

Match ; 

Meet George Blink, Our New Georgia 

Salesman 

%&k&% 

Some folks wonder why their direct mail 
efforts fail to register. Perhaps the Amer- 
ican Type Founders'Company does. Re- 
cently they sent us a catalog. Fine. We’re 
in the market. It was a nice catalog— 
good descriptions, illustrations and prices. 
But—a sticker on the cover reads “Prices 
are not correct as printed in this booklet.” 
Why send it then? 

%™&% 

Nothing like asking for business, is 
there? Yet it’s a rule that most of us 
forget at least part of the time. The Na- 
tional City Bank has a savings depart- 
ment and safety deposit vaults in the old 
Manhattan Hotel building, and through 
newspaper advertising, placards and pic- 
tures it has tried to build up more busi- 
ness for its vaults. The other day when 
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Philicitus was about to make a modest 
deposit in the savings bank a man walked 
up to him (gave him quite a scare at first 
for he looked like a detective), and said, 
“You ought to store your valuables in our 
safety deposit vaults.” Further conver- 
sation brought out the fact that they had 
started to come right out and ask people 
for business only a week ago, but during 
that week they had sold more vault space 
than in any previous month. 
%&% 

The debunking craze has_ reached 
Springfield, Mass., along with cross-word 
puzzles. In a cigar store window I 
glimpsed a display of cheroots with the 
sign: 

No Bands; No Boxes; No Bunk 
%&k&% 

That Millionaire Feeling: We glimpsed 
a poster not long ago advertising one of 
the biggest banks in Chicago, and the 
head line has gone ’round and ’round in 
our head until it has worn enough of a 
track to begin to influence our personal 
habits of financing. This board was not 
in a particularly good position, and it was 
among three or four dozen other posters, 
but the head line jumped out and grabbed 
us right by the coat lapel. This is what 


it said: “There is such a satisfaction in 
being able to say, ‘I can afford it.’” 
%™&%% 


Further anent this matter of head lines 
—we spent ten minutes with our favorite 
lunch companions the other day trying to 
decide on a suitable prize for the copy 
writer who was commissioned to tell the 
American public of the gustatory and 
health-giving virtues of the product of a 
certain association of food packers. We 
refer to the one whose column copy in the 
S. E. P. propounds a rhetorical query, and 
then, being practical, bursts out with the 
solution thus: “Do You Miss Your Golf? 
Try Sauerkraut!” 

%k&% 


We have heard of meal tickets—used 
‘em too—but only recently did we run 
across a place where that old idea was 
being put to work to sell more soft drinks 
in a confectionery. It was in a college 
town, where figures on the consumption 
of chocolate malted milk in a year’s time 
are nothing short of amazing. A “sweet 
shop” near the university campus was 
advertising “Nine thick, rich chocolate 
malteds for $1.00.” You simply bought a 
“malted ticket” and had it punched when 
you called for a drink! Students were 
standing about six deep around the foun- 
tain the day I called there, and eighteen 
malted mixers were going! 

%& % 

Balthaser Gracian, the Spanish monk, 
whose stock has taken a sudden up-turn 
in the market hereabouts, since we dis- 
covered what a star salesman he would 
have made, is drawing more queries from 
folks who want more of him after samp- 
ling his philosophy in our columns. We’re 
going to try to prevail upon the managing 
editor to let us print a few paragraphs in 
some issue in the near future. Perhaps 
we can catch him when he is murmuring, 
“There’s an open page here—” 


—PHILICITUS. 


Permanence 


in advertising 


HE wise executive realizes that his 
most valuable asset is the continued 
good will of his customers. Through 
service and courtesy he makes every 
effort to build up that good will to a 
point of staunch friendship. It is just 
sound business policy! 


But the good will advertising novelty 
goes on where service and courtesy 
cannot. It bespeaks an esteemed 
friendship and appreciation for busi- 
ness. Its real value lies in the fact | 

| 


that it continues to reassure him of 
this for years, forming an ever in- 
creasing bond of cordiality. And | 
there are no friends like old friends! 
The good will advertising novelty should 
be judiciously chosen, representing some- 
thing with a real utility that will be kept 
and used from year to year. 

Whether you want a high quality gift or an 

inexpensive “give away” novelty, we can 


make it. We can produce original designs 
and ideas for your exclusive use. 


As the World’s Foremost Manufacturers of Metal 
Novelties, we are able to offer the most complete line 
of quality goods at prices which invite comparison. 


The Greenduck Company 


| 
1731 West North Avenue, Chicago | 
| 


sk for our Catalog 


SS 
THE GREENDUCK COMPANY SM 2-7-25 
1731 West North Ayenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send without cost or obligation a copy 
of your 1925 catalog of Good-Will Advertising Novelties. | 


Name 


Firm 


Street 


| 

| 

City State. “| 
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A SWEET SONG BUT DANGEROUS TO LISTEN TO ; 


Korum Grae Heres Co [RATHBUN-GRANTHIELLERCo. 
‘ae 75 So.Weus Sr. 
haya : CHICAGO 
TELEPHONES - HARRISON 6848-6849. 6850-685: 


CAN you AFFORD PRINTING THAT DOES NOT REPRESENT YOU ? 
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The A. A. A. A. 
and the Federal 
Trade Commission 


There seems to be a quite 
general tendency to as- 
sume that the formal com- 
plaint recently issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission against the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies and others 
represents merely “another investigation,” such as 
the commission has frequently undertaken at the 
request of Congress. If that were the case, the 
flippant and sneering tone that characterizes most 
of the comments we have read on the subject might 
be justifiable. As the matter stands, however, it 
is far more serious than a mere fishing expedition, 
and those who engage in baiting the commission 
and “cussing out” the government on the subject 
are doing their clients no service. In particular, 
the tendency to rush to the defense of such matters 
as the commission system before they have been 
specifically attacked is only too likely to suggest 
that perhaps they need investigating. 

We are not oppressed by any grave fears as to 
the ultimate outcome of the case. But it should 
be realized, we think, that the commission is mak- 
ing definite and particular charges of violation of 
the law, which must be proved or disproved, and 
is not merely threatening to “investigate.” In 
addition there is this to be said: that no matter 
how strong your conviction may be that a tribunal 
is biased and actuated by sinister motives, it is 
hardly the time to say so when your own case is 
pending. 


A Chicago hotel tried out 
the plan of hiring a sales 
and advertising manager 
to handle the rentals of its 
apartments. The man selected had no previous 
hotel experience. But he started in to merchandise 
his hotel and its services just as he had been trained 
to merchandise clothing, food products and machin- 
ery, the lines covered by his previous experience. 
We are told that he has kept the hotel filled, that 
he has put the dining rooms on a paying basis. He 
has made the banquet halls, convention rooms, and 
dance floors pay their just share of profits and over- 
head. There are perhaps several hundred hotels 
in the country who could profitably make use of 
a real sales manager whose duty would be to mer- 
chandise all the departments of the hotel. 


The Coming 
Opportunities 
for Sales Managers 


But the hotel field is only one of a dozen or more 
that is beginning to offer real opportunities to men 
with sales managing ability. Banks are rapidly 
falling into line. It is freely declared that the 


railroad field needs some men of greater sales abil- 
ity. Although there are many fine men in both the 
traffic and passenger departments of railroads, it 
has always seemed to us that the railroads could 


bring about many improvements in marketing their: 


services. The rapidly developing motor bus and 
motor freight industries will soon become intensely 
competitive and will need men with sales organiza- 
tion ability. 

More and more the department stores and large 
specialty stores are realizing that after all, theirs 
is a selling job as much as a buying job. Retail 
salesmanship needs better management. Buyers, 
all too often, are just horsetraders whose idea of 
selling is low prices. 

But greatest of all is the vast agricultural field. 
The farm needs sales managers. As commendable 
as has been the work of the cooperative societies, 
there is still room for a vast amount of work to be 
done in the marketing of farm, garden and orchard 
products, Before long the various chambers of 
commerce and business men’s clubs will devote 
more time to selling the products ‘of the farmers 
who support the community than to wasting time 
selling stocks for industrial ventures of the blue 
sky variety. Here is a real job for sales managers. 


Again! The Perennial Back in our high 
Favorite: the Saturation ‘School days we re- 
Point member growing 
more or less excited 

about an article which told of the fast approaching 
saturation point in the automobile business. This 
was about the time an automobile still scared the 
horses, and each new one in a country town caused 
a mild furore and furnished barber shop conversa- 
tion for several weeks. In a recent issue of one of 
the automobile trade journals a prominent auto- 
mobile manufacturer said that the saturation point 
was at last upon us. “It’s here!” he cried; and 
then proceeded to prove it to his own satisfaction. 
E. LeRoy Pelletier, veteran advertising and sales 
manager in the automotive field, and now at the 


head of the Rickenbacker sales organization, says . 


that there never has been, and never will be, a sat- 
uration point in the automobile business, or any 
other business. “It is the soundest thing econom- 
ically in the world today,” he declared in a recent 
talk at Chicago. 

We don’t know much about saturation points. 
We have never seen one. We are rather inclined 
to doubt if there is such a thing, in any business. 
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LOOKING INTO 
THE LITERARY DIGEST HOME 


We have just taken a good look into The 
Digest home. What we saw there permits us 


literally to take the roof off of the 1,433,483 


Digest homes and see 


I. The occupation of Digest families. 


2. The number of readers The Digest has in each 
family and their division as to age and sex. 


3. The great circulation of The Digest among the 
men who direct the manufacturing, the whole- 
saling, and the retailing of America’s vast in- 
dustries. 73.9 per cent of The Digest men are 
executives in their businesses and professions. 


4. The strength of women’s interest in The 


Digest, and consequently, the advertising value. 


of our pages for products bought by women 
and used by the whole family. 


The average number of readers per copy in 
the immediate family of the subscriber is three 
and three-tenths, and the total number of readers 
4,709,293. Since the 1920 U.S. census figure is 
4.3 members per family, including babes in arms, 
it is clear, however, that The Digest is read by 


practically all who are old enough to read it at all. 
There are: 


1,919,592 women 
1,846,052 men 
469,333 girls 
474,316 boys 


who read 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


When weset out to discover how many women 
read The Digest we decided to find whether or not 
they “belonged to us.” In answer toa direct ques- 
tion we learned that The Literary Digest woman 
prefers The Digest to any woman’s magazine, 
and that it is voted to be 50 per cent more pop- 
ular than the most popular woman’s magazine. 

Wecan prove that The Literary Digest really 
represents the interests of the whole family— 
a whole family, remember, that is a better-than- 
average market for advertised goods because it 
occupies a better-than-average position in life. 


The jiterary Digest 


The 1924-25 edition of “The Work They Do and Where They Live,” a handy reference 
book which gives the occupations and the geographical distribution of Digest readers in detail, 
may be had for the asking. 


354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


'22 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“How to Sell 
Quality 


ESCRIBES actual plans 
and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 


cessful in combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 


customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 

ing quality merchandise. 

Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 
Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 
Getting the Full Price 
Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 
Disarming the Price Cutter 
: How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 
How to Close a Quality Sale 
Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 


Making customers see the profit. in re- 
peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


apenas that comes with price-cutting, 
etc. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Ave. 
CHICAGO 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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MATTRESS. 


Hundreds of people lined the river banks to see the “floating” mattress stunt 


Sensational Stunt Helps Sales 
and Wins New Dealers 


How a Salesman Turned an Obscure Talking 
Point Into a Real Demonstration Plan 


By Will G. Caldwell 


HEN Sidney Helms, a 

\ \) salesman for the New 

York Mattress Company, 
tried to sell the A. D. McQuilkin 
Company mattresses, he got the 
cold shoulder. The McQuilkin 
Company were stocked up with 
mattresses. And what is more, 
they said they were fed up on 
advertising plans and merchandis- 
ing ideas which Helms tried to 
interest them in. 

When Helms left this store he 
felt that he must find some sort 
of a plan to interest the McQuil- 
kin Company, as they ran the one 
store in Fort Dodge which he 
wanted to use as an outlet for Red 
Cross Mattresses. 

That night when he was com- 
fortably sitting at home he began 
figuring. Red Cross Mattresses he 
knew were made of kapoc floss, a 
material that will hold up many 
times its own weight in water. 

He read a government bulletin 
on kapoc floss, and studied the 
construction of his mattress, Then 


he figured out that a Red Cross 
mattress ought to float from six to 
eight hundred pounds. 


The more he thought of the idea 
the better he liked it. He thought 
he could create quite a sensation 
by floating down the river on a 
mattress. So he induced his wife 
and daughter to risk themselves on 
one of his mattresses as_ it 
floated down the river. Everything 
worked out fine. The mattress 
floated down stream as serene as 
a flat bottom boat. Helms snapped 
a few pictures of his wife and 
daughter using the mattress as a 
boat. 


He mailed a picture of the stunt 
to the Fort Dodge dealer and 
wrote a letter suggesting that the 
dealer advertise that on a certain 
date people would go floating 
down the river on a mattress. The 
dealer saw the possibilities of the 
idea and wrote Helms as follows: 


“We are planning to use your stunt here 
next Thursday and are advertising it in 
our papers. We are also putting in a 
special Red Cross window. If possible 
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we would like to have you come up to 
Fort Dodge for this show, for we hope to 
make it worth your while or throw you in 
the river if the Red Cross sinks.” 


Helms was right on the job. 
Thousands of people lined the 
river banks and bridges to see the 
stunt. The newspapers ran news 
stories about it. On the whole it 
was a very successful stunt and 
proved a big stimulus to sales. 

All this happened last October. 
Since then Helms has used the 
same stunt many times. He says 
that it never fails to draw a crowd 
and stimulate sales. A_ special 
portfolio of pictures of the dem- 
onstration is used in all his sales 
work, even though local conditions 
do not permit a demonstration. 


U. S. Machinery Exports 
to Britain are Heavy 


United States sales of machin- 
ery to Great Britain during the 
first nine months of 1924 
amounted to more than $11,000,- 
000, according to figures given out 
by the industrial machinery divi- 
sion of the Department of Com- 
merce. The United States has sup- 
plied approximately one-third of 
the machinery imported by Great 
Britain since 1921, in spite of the 
fact that German manufacturers 
during this period have had the 
advantage of the declining mark 
and other European countries 
have also had the benefits of fall- 
ing exchange. 

Since 1910 Great Britain has 
ranked from second to sixth 
among the various world markets 
as a purchaser of United States 
machinery. The detailed figures 
show several interesting percent- 
age gains in 1924 figures over the 
corresponding nine months of 
1923: 300 per cent in planers, 
shapers and slotters; more than 
100 per cent in power hammers, 
and nearly 50 per cent in textile, 
sewing and show machinery. 


Announcement of the merger of 
the Columbia Headwear Company 
and the De Luxe Hat & Cap Com- 
pany under the name of the Regal 
Sport Wear Company has been 
made. 

C. C. Helm, sales manager of 
the De Luxe Hat & Cap Company, 
will direct the sales and advertis- 
ing activity of the new company. 


“It’s a great campaign” 
said the President — 


—‘“Ought to bring home the bacon.” 


“Glad you like it—I check on it a hundred percent,” 
replied the sales manager. 


“Where do you plan to start it?” asked Prexy— 


“There’s the rub,” from sales manager — “I can’t just 
decide whether to start in the South, Northwest or 
New England.” 

“Helenmaria,” snaps back Prexy, “see Ewing — that’s 
his job— his organization knows more about where 
markets are and how to reach them than any other 
organization in America.” [See Note A.]| 


Note A—Rather Broad—but nevertheless truthful. 


JOSEPH EWING 


Marketing and Sales Counsel 
36 West 44th Street - NEW YORK CITY 
cAmong the products I have marketed are: VAN HEUSEN COLLARS, GAIN- 


ADAY WASHING MACHINES, MARTIN-PARRY COMMERCIAL BODIES, 
HASKELITE VENEER PRODUCTS, FRANTZ-PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER 


Are Your Salesmen Getting 
the Dartnell News Bulletins? 


Whether or not to get out a house organ is a prob- 
lem that is confronting many sales managers just at 
this time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serving several 
thousand concerns in lieu of a house organ. It pro- 
vides a way of prodding salesmen every week, and 
doing it tactfully, impersonally and effectively. It is 
strictly a news bulletin of accomplishments by sales- 
men, keeping you informed what other salesmen are 
doing and provides space for your own supplemen- 
tary message at the same time. 


It brings fresh material each week to the desk of the 
overworked sales manager in such form that it is 
ready for immediate distribution, with or without 
comment. Get prices on quantities, for your entire 
sales force.. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 19 West 44th St., New York 
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Consider 


This Market 


Every Day in 
the Year 


& 
Your Church Buys and Uses— 


Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
Automobiles 

Cameras and Kodaks 
Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files and Cabinets 
Hardware and Plumbing 
Heating Equipment 
Furniture 

Fixtures 

Kitchen Outfits 

Pianos 

Pipe Organs 

Paper 

Radios 

Rugs and Floor Covering 
Roofing 

Stained Glass Windows 
Tires 

Typewriters 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Victrolas 

Window Glass 


Your Pastor Recommends— 
ye 
‘Will it be 
Your Product? 
& 


Place part of your 1925 appro- 
priation in the magazine best 
fitted to sell this field 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Preacher’s Trade Journal since 1899 
& 


Out of 130 National Advertisers 
using religious papers — 70 are 
using the EXPOSITOR exclusively 


+ 
THE F. M. BARTON CO. 


701-710 Caxton Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York 
17 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago 
34 S. Wabash Ave. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send sample EX POSITOR and Rate 
Card to 


SM 2-25 


OS ees = — lps 


Address 
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The Wholesale Peddler: as a 
Factor in Distribution 


(Continued from page 222) 


on the sidewalk in front of a 
locked garage door waiting for the 
prospect to show up isn’t exactly 
the sort of thing that appeals to 
the specialty salesman, but that is 
what it amounts to in many cases. 
The best way to locate the wagon- 
men that I know of is to interview 
é few retailers and find out where 
they buy potato chips, or mayon- 
naise, or oleomargarine. You're 
likely to stumble onto the address 
you want sooner or later, and.then 
it is a question of waiting around 
until the truck shows up, and per- 
haps spending half the night sell- 
ing the proposition. It isn’t dig- 
nified, kid glove selling perhaps, 
but it gets results. A good wagon- 
man will put your product into 
anywhere from forty to seventy 
stores, and what’s more, he will 
keep it there.” 


Idea Spreading Rapidly 


This same sales executive tells 
us that the most astonishing thing 
is the rapidity with which the idea 
seems to be spreading. “When we 
first began to dig into it,” he says, 
“it didn’t strike us as particularly 
important. But the farther we 
went, the more we began to dis- 
cover. We found wagonmen in all 
sorts of unsuspected places, sell- 
ing various combinations of prod- 
ucts. There is, practically speak- 
ing, a network of them now cover- 
ing the eastern seaboard states. 
and gradually extending into the 
Middle West. From our own point 
of view, we are finding them a 
mighty valuable adjunct, because 
they are a great deal closer to 
their trade than the jobber gen- 
erally is—they concentrate on a 
few products, and their credit is 
generally satisfactory. 

“But what does it all mean, from 
the broader standpoint of distribu- 
tion? If these wild-cat distribu- 
tors continue to increase at the 
present rate, they are going to 
raise Cain with the system of spe- 
cialty distribution through job- 
bers. I don’t know what is going 
to happen, but I do know this: 
that they have got the jobbers 


worried, whether the latter admit 
it or not. When a single operator 
with three trucks dut of Camden, 
New Jersey, can take a product 
like ours and maintain a steady 
volume of sales in excess of 200 
cases a month, it begins to indi- 
cate a merchandising development 
that is worth watching.” 

There is nothing new about the 
idea of wagon distribution, of 
course. It has existed in one form 
or another from time immemorial. 
But the motor truck with a travel- 
ing radius of sixty miles or more 
per day, and a carrying capacity 
of a ton or two is a different prop- 
osition from the local selling 
agent’s span of horses and coffin- 
box wagon. There is an element 
of novelty also in the idea of con- 
centrating on three or four widely 
known specialties, and operating 
independently of any contractual 
relationship with the manufac- 
turer. It is a “wild cat” proposi- 
tion today, undoubtedly, but how 
long it will remain so is another 
question. 


Paint and Varnish Men to 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


R. W. Lindsay, chairman of the 
Paint and Varnish Sales Managers’ 
Council, announces a conference to 
be held June 3 at Pittsburgh, in 
the William Penn Hotel. Some of 
the subjects to be discussed are: 
“The Buying Habits of an Indus- 
try,’ “Building and Maintaining a 
Sales Organization,” “The Partial 
Payment Plan for Painting,” and 
“What Does the Advertising De- 
partment Expect of the Sales 
Department?” There will be at 
least one important speaker selec- 
ted from outside the industry. 


“Service Dominates the Field’ — 
this was the theme of the January 
meeting of the Chicago Sales 


Managers’ Association, at which 
George Frederick Earnshaw, pres- 
ident, The Earnshaw Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, was the principal 
speaker. 
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Will You Call In Your Postage 
Stamp Salesmen? 


(Continued from page 238) 


market investigation is only the 
first whisk of the broom in the 
right direction. The investigation 
gives the facts upon which to base 
the mail campaign. Even with the 
facts, there are an infinite number 
of opportunities to muff the sale 
between the time the production of 
the campaign, or catalog, is begun, 
and the time that the piece actu- 
ates, or fails to actuate, the recipi- 
ent to the point of ordering. The 
postage increase bill, if it passes, 
is going to -have a tendency to 
force direct mail advertisers to do 
what the better class of advertis- 
ing men have advocated for years, 
and that is, the scientific testing 
of mailing units on small, carefully 
selected lists, before broadcasting 
them in extensive mailings. The 
postage increase will make it 
obvious on the face of the cost 
sheets, that it will pay to make 
at least three tested mailings, with 
two revisions of layout and copy 
before shooting to the entire list. 


A Typical Case 


To illustrate, a booklet of two 
ounces formerly cost $10 for post- 
age to mail to a list of one thou- 
sand names. With the increase it 
will cost $20. The increased cost 
in postage is only one and two- 
thirds per cent of the production 
cost, assuming that the production 
cost is approximately $600. To 
increase the mailing to 25,000 
names, adds $500 to the postage 
bill, or an increase of 20 per cent, 
assuming that the production cost 
on the 25,000 pieces is $1,200. Con- 
sequently the gamble on a mailing, 
increases in direct proportion to 
the size of the list; and the cost 
of making test mailings decreases 
in proportion. 

Again, assume that it will cost 
$3,000 to produce a piece of direct 
mail matter in 100,000 quantity, 
and an additional $2,000 for post- 
age, a total of $5,000. If the piece 
pulls one per cent returns or 1,000 
inquiries, of which five per cent 
are sold (a unit selling for $100), 
then the gross returns just equal 
the cost of the mailing. But let 
us suppose that the piece is very 
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ordinary, and has a number oi 
faults that were discovered after it 
was mailed—as one always does 
afterwards. Wouldn't it have paid 
to have tested this on a selected 
typical list of 1,000 names; to have 
revised it and tested it again on 
an additional 1,000 names, or even 
a third time, at a total testing cost 
of $1,410? Assume that the final 
piece achieved, after the testing, 
pulled only two per cent more re- 
turns than the other, and that only 
one per cent more sales were made 
from the inquiries, then the gross 
volume would have been $18,000 
against a total production cost of 
$5,141. Based on the above hypo- 
thetical case, which I do not be- 
lieve is exaggerated, the profit on 
the testing would have been ap- 
proximately $12,000. 

If the Sterling bill becomes a 
law, we urge our subscribers to 
look to the quality of their sales 
literature, thus offsetting the addi- 
tional postage cost, by: 

(1) Turning the production of 
sales producing literature over to 
experienced advertising men. 

(2) Making a thorough market 
analysis upon which to base the 
mailing. 

(3) Testing the piece on a small 
selected list before broadcasting it. 

(4) Periodically revising and 
culling their mailing lists. 


Cluett, Peabody Purchase 
Earl & Wilson 


Cluett, Peabody & Company an- 
nounced the purchase of the Earl 
& Wilson Company January 26, 
thus effecting one of the biggest 
mergers in the history of the shirt 
and collar business. President 
Earl H. Betts of Earl & Wilson 
will become vice president of Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Company. 

The announcement stated that 
the Cluett, Peabody & Co. board 
would consider at an early meet- 
ing plans for retaining other of the 
present officials of Earl & Wilson. 
The present Earl & Wilson plant 
will continue to operate. 


Regular Price, $20.00; 
Special Price. for Set, 


Small Monthly Payments 


Know advertising 
as experts know it 
and earn an expert’s pay 


The man who knows advertising 
and selling is the key man in modern 
business. The opportunities in this 
field are almost limitiess. Given a 
reasonable, natural ability with the 
thorough training offered in the four 
great Hall books—and the road is 
wide open for you. Look into the 
opportunities offered you here. Get 
into this profitable field. 


S. Roland Hall’s Library of 
ADVERTISING and SELLING 


4 volumes, 3,323 pages, 5144 x 8, flexible, 
1,090 illustrations. $1.50 in ten days and 
$2.00 monthly for eight months. 


Covers as much ground as courses costing 
five times as much. Starts in with the 
A B C’s and explains thoroughly the prin- 
ciples and methods of modern advertising and 
selling. Gives you a thorough grasp of the 
entire subject. 

Describes the whole range of advertising 
and selling campaigns from the profitable 
handling of daily mail to securing, training 
and managing salesmen and the planning 
and carrying out of advertising campaigns 
of all kinds—newspaper, magazine, technical, 
direct. 

The author prepared these clear guide- 
books to selling success after an experience 
of more than 20 years with several of the 
most aggressive selling organizations. He is 
now a practicing advertising counselor and 
agent and known as one of the soundest and 
most helpful business writers. In this real 
“work-shop” set he gives specific details 
rather than generalities. 

The books are widely recognized as stand- 
ard authorities in their field. Ideal for home 
study. The author was for years Director 
of the International Correspondence Schools 
of Advertising and Salesmanship. These new 
books of his present latest practice. 


Examine this new library for 10 
days free, no money down, 
small monthly payments 


;- — — FREE EXAMINATION COUPON ——— 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me the HALL LIBRARY 
OF ADVERTISING AND SELLING for 
ten days’ free examination. 

If the books are satisfactory, I will send 
$1.50 in ten days and $2 a month until 
your special price of $17.50 has been paid. 
If not wanted, I will write you for ship- 
ping instructions. 


Signed 
Address.............. 
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Seven a Steady Growth 
of The Dartnell Corporation 
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Handy Expense Bucks | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
aaleaman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


HEA Sims GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
== ee 1837-9 Richmond, Virginia a 


Wm,L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Mailing Lists 


Will hel Re 8 increase sales 
L~ yt for F ees county 


on, thousands 
Bamevof your beet prowpective custo 
\ aya Professions, Business Toncerzs. 
e\e Guaranteed ¢ 


“Ross: -Gould Co. EAST Lou 


“MAILING LISTS” 


Accurate — Guaranteed —Reliable—of every pos- 
sible kind of business and individual through- 
out the country. Standard charge $4.50 per 
thousand names and each list compiled to 
meet the individual needs of our clients. 
Information and catalog without charge. 


THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 
107 East Pleasant Dept. DP Baltimore, Md. 


Ouawe 
\ Free Laflet ~~ Tells How 


SHANDARD Supe (orp.220 48'S 


Lf LOR MOTOR 
ENGINEERING 
O DVEPRTISING IN 
ENGLAND consu/t 


The HERITAGE PETERS 
ADVERTISING SER be 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND. bi 


tris Instant Use 


Send 10 two Over 2,000 concerns 
cent stamps use our forms to in- 
today for a crease value of office 
copy of de- records and save time 


scriptive circular of e ne charts. 
our 23 standard 

chart forms. Also ion e 

full size yn of 

our four best sellers 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
182 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices—Quichest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Cerporation 


80 Maiden Lane . New York City 


Tips 


The Tips editor almost forgot he had 
other work to do by getting absorbed in 
two books of the Becketts Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio—‘Across with the Ad- 
Men,” which is the story of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention in London, 
by Carl Richard Greer, who collaborates 
with Mr. Thomas Beckett on the other 
volume, “What a Buck-Eye Cover Man 
Saw in Europe.” This latter book is a 
reminder of E. V. Lucas’ Wanderer Se- 
ries, written in the same smooth and easy 
style. After the return to New York, the 
book continues by Mr. Beckett, who tells 
Most interestingly the story of the seventy- 
five years of the Beckett Paper Company. 
Beautifully bound and _ illustrated, these 
books will ornament any library. In fact 
they wear such an expensive look that we 
do not know just how freely they are 
being distributed. But SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers are always interested in good 
paper, and can probably prevail on Mr. 
Greer for copies. 


‘“Henderson Changes His Mind” is the 
title of one of those interesting little teaser 
stories which bring you right up to the 
last line of the booklet before disclosing 
the name of the G. M. Basford Company, 
who distribute it. Write them at 17 E. 
47th Street, New York. It’s about the 
technical man who thought advertising 
didn’t pay. 


Maps are things we can have too much 
of “everything else but,” as O. R. C. might 
say. You can get a good one by asking 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat for their 
wall map for advertising and sales execu- 
tives. It’s printed in five colors and we 
say it is easily worth a dollar. Your re- 
quest on your letterhead will bring it with 
no other obligation than to hang it up. 


From the Russell T. Gray offices in 
Chicago comes an attractive booklet called 
“The Advertising Engineer,’ which dis- 
cusses the specialized branch of advertising 
which has arisen out of the combination 
of a technical knowledge of engineering 
and a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
advertising and selling. If you are in the 
business of marketing an _ engineering 
product, you’d like to have a copy. Ad- 
dress Russell T. Gray, People’s Life 
Building, Chicago. 


Would you call the Bible sensational? 
We hadn't thought of it that way before, 
but perhaps Colonel McCormick is right. 
The Public Service Bureau of the Chicago 
Tribune has reprinted in artistic and sub- 
stantial form the address of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick on “What Is a Newspa- 
per?” delivered before the Chicago 
Church Federation last fall. Somewhat 
more refreshing than the usual exposition 
of the functions of the daily press, this 
address was built upon the exceedingly 
frank definition of a newspaper as “a 
daily publication conducted for profit.” 
The Public Service Bureau has a limited 
number of copies to send out. 


, F 
EARL B. SHIELDS ry 
Advertising 


‘WO new accounts have come to us 

recently, unsolicited, through the 
friendly offices of old clients. It is grati- 
fying to us that most of our new accounts 
have come in that way, because it ex- 
presses the judgment of those who have 
had an opportunity to test our workman- 
ship over ‘:a periodjjof years — both in 
publication and mail campaigns. 


1623 HARAIS Trust BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THE WILLIAM FEATHER MaGaZINE. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


Sales Managers! 


Liven up your sales 
contests and bulletins 
with original cartoons. 
If you have an idea 
we'll work it out; ifyou 
house haven't, we'll supply 
INTEREST one. 


We specialize in convention 
cartoons. 
Send fer proof sheets 
We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicage 
BY DIRECT-MAIL' 


SEL ADVERTISING 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With ONE LETTER a merchant 
sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. If 
you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting letters, folders, booklets, house maga- 
zines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of usable cashable 
selling ideas. 


18 E. 18th St.,— POSTAGE — New York City 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


National Organization offers opportunity for 
reliable, enterprising self-starter to handle open 
territory for its combined card index and sorting 
system. Must have $2,000 to invest in own business. 
Should net from $5,000 to $10,000 first year. 

Write fully about yourself to 


VICE PRESIDENT 
628 Hearst Bldg. 


Chicago 
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When You Write 
Sizzling Letters 


(Continued from page 230) 


opportunity to discipline yourself 
by writing letters out of the daily 
routine. 


One of the hardest letters a man 
has to write is that bearing upon a 
death. The following is a letter 
written to a firm with regard to 
the passing of a company presi- 
dent whom the writer did not 
know and had never seen: 


This morning’s mail brought us the sad 
advice that Mr. C., president and founder 
of your company, had been called to his 
final reward. 

While we realize that mere words do 
not count for much in a bereavement such 
as you have sustained, we do hope that 
all of the members of your organization 
will accept our heartfelt sympathy. 

To our regret we never had the good 
fortune to become personally acquainted 
with Mr. C., but as our agreeable rela- 
tions with your firm are a fair reflection 
of his character, we may safely conclude 
that your loss is an irreparable one. 

Despite all this, there is much consola- 
tion in the undeniable fact that when a 
good life is terminated the memories of 
it live on to cheer, enrich, and inspire 
those that are left behind. It, therefore, 
seems that as you take up the work of 
him who is traveling the long, long trail, 
you have many incentives to achieve even 
more than you have in the past. 

Again we assure you of our sympathy 
and hope you will accept our most cordial 
wishes for the continued measure of prog- 
ress your company so richly deserves. 


The letter you have finished 
reading may have been all right 
for the case to which it was ap- 
plied. Obviously, though, it 
would not be all right for every 
case of a like nature. 

Finally, you should never forget 
that the more human a letter is, 
without sacrificing a proper degree 
of sense and dignity, the more 
chance there will be to win the 
respect and confidence of the other 
fellow. William T. Gaynor, for- 
mer mayor of New York, was a 
master in writing such letters. As 
a typical example, I give you this: 

I sympathize with you in the loss of 
your chickens. My henroost on Long Is- 
land has been entered. You say there are 
sixty-six policemen in your precinct. Down 
my way there are only four constables in 
a territory about ten times as large as 
yours, with a population not much less. 
It is pretty hard to keep chicken thieves 
out of henroosts by policemen. However, 
I shall see what can be done for you and 


your neighbors. Can you not induce the 
chickens to roost higher? 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A NATIONALLY STRONG, WELL IN- 
trenched concern manufacturing a staple food 
product, widely advertised, nationally distrib- 
uted, is interested in securing a few high 
grade, experienced salesmen to work on salary, 
or salary and commission; also a few young 
men who have had even a small account of 
office sales and correspondence work, or who 
are intensely ambitious te make salesmanship 
their profession. Only high class, clean living 
men need apply. Box 280, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. ‘ 


DISTRICT MANAGERS FOR LARGE MAN- 
ufacturer selling a quality line of men’s tai- 
lored to measure clothing at $24.50 direct to 
wearer. Address R. D. Pastor, Sales Manager, 
The Roy Tailors, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and mental energy than most 
possess; if you have a demonstrable record in 
large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 
sales manager, 208 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN TO REPRE- 
sent a large manufacturer selling a high grade 
line to wholesalers for advertising purposes and 
to general trade for retail purposes. If you 
are a producer looking for an opportunity, our 
proposition will interest you. Give complete 
details concerning yourself in first letter. All 
communications confidential. Box 283, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. Cooperation un- 
limited. 3. Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PARTY WHO HAS A SUCCESSFUL REC- 
ord holding such positions as salesman, divi- 
sion sales manager and general sales manager, 
desires a connection. Details and reference fur- 
nished those who desire to consider same with 
the view of ascertaining if his services would 
“fit in’? their organization in some capacity or 
territory. Box 282, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCED SALES AND 
advertising executive open to consider con- 
nection for March 1. Eleven years with one 
of largest office appliance houses, three years 
introducing new product to market. Refer- 
ences from past connections. 37 years of age. 
Want connection with a future that pays for 
services. Box 285, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


AGENCY WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY WANTED 
by man with sales and credit experience. Can 
finance stock of goods. Prefer small estab- 
lished line with growing possibilities. Box 284, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
STOCK AND BOND ISSUES MARKETED. 
Reorganizations, consolidations. We employ 
every successful method known in money rais- 
ing. Lebrecht Co., Waco, Texas. 
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Mark on Namapco Maps with crayon, 
ink, or water color. Change as often 
as desired by washing the surface 
with sponge or damp cloth. 


Maps, Map Tacks 
and Map Equipment 
‘ of Every Kind 


i aa 


Twenty-two Wing Namapco Map System in offices of Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


IKE all other progressive business men, 
you are confidently figuring on mak- 
ing 1925 a big and profitable year. 

To do this you must sell more goods, and 
to sell more goods you must plan more 
carefully, work your present market more 
intensively, and perhaps extend your opera- 
tions into a larger territory. 


Just where can you develop bigger business 
in your present field? What new territory 
can you open up most advantageously? 


The best and quickest way to visualize the 
facts about your market and your distribu- 
tion is by the use of large scale, washable- 
surfaced Namapco Maps, designed especi- 
ally for business use. 


By marking and tacking these maps, you 
can see at a glance the exact situation in 


maggots 


en 


oe em RI A: mR 


any section of your territory. You can show 
territorial boundaries; the location of dis- 
tributors, dealers and prospects; and the 
routing of salesmen. You can keep an 
accurate check on the activities of your 
entire distributing organization. You can 
analyze tendencies in buying, spot unworked 
towns and visualize sales possibilities. You 
can keep in such close touch with all of 
your market that you will know at all times 
just where you can increase your business 
by more intensive cultivation, and where 
you can extend your business most profit- 
ably. 

Namapco Systems of Maps and Fixtures are 
flexible—you can add new wings and maps 
as you extend your territory. We can fur- 
nish an equipment adapted to the particular 
requirements of your business today, and 
build to it as your business grows. 


If you will tell us how you sell and where, we will 
show you how a Namapco Map system can help you 
to make 1925 a bigger and a better year. Address our 
Home Office, 502 Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS 
502 Murphy Building, INDIANAPOLIS 


SINCE 1885 
111 North Market Street, CHICAGO 


HE medium question ? 
This year it does not exist 
for automotive advertising in 
the Chicago Sales District. 
In Chicago, one —. 
reaches more than four-fifths 
of the families. In 1,063 — 
surrounding Chicago, 20 “9 
80% of the families read : ? 
same paper—The Chicago Tr 
ne. 
= 1924 automotive aA 
facturers placed more mil ines 
of advertising in The ee 
Tribune than in all ae. 
i newspapers 
ooo This ed becomes 
more significant when it is 
realized that one motor =~ 
hicle in every five sold in : . 
United States is bought in te 
ritory The Chicago Tribune 
inates. 
ge more motor car and 
accessory advertisers are a 
centrating in one i gr 
A more powerful message : 
thus made possible. As for = 
results they get, just read the 
letters at the right. — 
These letters refer to a 
business, but in 1925 all be 
sales records should be bro - 
—particularly in the — 
ous Chicago Territory—the 
five states pictured below. 
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leadership guarantees leadership to advertisers who have cour: 
Stand on Michigan Avenue and watch them go by.” 


Ss 


President, Jordan Motor Car Company, 


Fr year’s business we find that our volume is 

more than five and one-half million dollars’ worth o 
Opportunity to 
great paper has played 
in aiding in the distribution of these cars to our owners. This is our seventh 
een an increase in the 
Likewise each year has seen a further con- 
centration of our advertising in your Paper, with the result of less expense in 
our advertising appropriation.” 


, 


President, Gambill Motor Company, Ine. Hupmobile Distributors, 
“In laying out our campaign for 1925 we are usin 
in The Chicago Tribune. * 
the past number of years, at which time our business has 
We feel that full pages in The Tribune represent the best a 


in this territory, 


President, Bird-Sykes Company, Paige and Jewett Distributors, 


“We found the page unit space of very Outstanding value in acquainting Chicago 
w 


ide acceptance of Willys-Overland cars in 


As you know, the Chicago Willys-Overland branch and dealers 
were enthusiastic over the results.” 


President, United | 


States Advertising Corp, 
advertising for the past Six 
ce has been increased each 
During the past two years we have 
We know that concentrating our 


Tribune has produced 
highly satisfactory results, And we further feel that it has Played an important 


he Chicago Territory.” 


President, Chicago Nash Company. 
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